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THE QUEENLY Hupson.—No visitor to the city 
of New York can afford to miss the opportunity of 
seeing the Hudson. Among all the rivers of the 
world she stands the acknowledged queen—decked 
with romance, jeweled with poetry, clad with his- 
tory and crowned with beauty. To pass a day in 
her company, rich with the story and glory of three 
hundred years, is worth a trip across a continent, 
and it is no wonder that the European traveler says 
again and again, “to see the Hudson alone, is 
worth a voyage across the Atlantic."" The Hudson 
has been fittingly styled, ‘‘an open book with the 
river as a crystal book mark.” How real this 
becomes to the Day Line tourist, with the record 
of Washington and Hamilton on its opening page, 
as the steamer leaves the up-town landing, and 
catches messages of the past from Fort Washing- 
ton and Fort Lee. What Indian legends cluster 
about the brow of Indian Head blending with the 
Love Story of Mary Phillipse at the Manor House 
of Yonkers. How Irving’s vision of Katrina and 
Sleepy Hollow become woven with the courage of 
Paulding and the capture of André at Tarrytown. 
How the Southern Portal of the Highlands stand 
sentineled by Stony Point, a humble crag converted 
by the courage of Anthony Wayne into a mountain 
peak of Liberty. How North and South Beacon 
again summon the Hudson yeomen from harvest 
fields to the defense of country, while Fort Putnam, 
still eloquent in her ruins, looks down upon the 
best drilled boys in the world at West Point. Fur- 
ther on Newburgh, Poughkeepsie and Kingston 
shake fraternal hands in the abiding trinity of 
Washington, Hamilton and Clinton, while north- 
ward rise the Onteoras where Rip Van Winkle 
slept, and woke to wonder at the happenings of 
twenty years. What stories of silent valleys told 
by murmuring streams from the Berkshire Hills and 
far-away fields where Stark and Ethan Allen tri- 
umphed. What stories of Cooper, where the Mo- 
hawk entwines her fingers with those of the Sus- 
quehanna, with poems of Longfellow, Bryant and 
Holmes, of Dwight, of Halleck and of Drake; aye, 
and of Yankee Doodle, too, written at the Old Van 
Rensselaer House almost within a pebble throw of 
the steamer as it approaches Albany. What a 
wonderful open book of history, romance and 
beauty, all to be read in one day’s journey. 


Subscribers’ Wants 


Notices under this heading, not exceeding five lines (eight 
words to the line), cost subscribers sifty cents each insertwon. 
Additional lines ten cents each per insertion. 











ng Men and —- Wanted. Positions sup- 
pied in yusiness houses. reck’s Bureau, 61 No. Market 

t., Boston. See Mr. McGerigle. 

Wanted, a strong, capable woman to do most of the 
work for a family of two, also to assist in the care of 
an invalid who is one of the two. Address Box 24, 
Middleton, Mass 


A Position Now Open 
clerical and technical men: 
list of open positions. 
Union Square, New York. 


for managers, bookkeepers, 
high grade. Write for free 
Business Opportunity Co., 1 


Wanted, a reliable, middle-aged woman for general 
work in a family of two adults. Country village in 
southern New Hampsbire. Good home for right person. 

Address S. H., Andover, Mass. 


Wanted, a position to do office work or as mother’s 
helper or companion, for board and slight remuneration, 
for the month of August. Excellent references given. 
Address B. L. E., 30, care The Congregationalist, Boston. 


For Sale, a home in in Ww ellesley, 15 miles from Boston, 
desirably located ona corner lot of one-half ac re of land, 
well covered with fruit and forest trees. Lot in a desir- 
able neighborhood and midway between the college 
and Dana Hall. Inquire of C. B. Dana, Wellesley. 

Exchange Wanted. Pastor of Congregational 
church in a country town among the Maine hills, 
would like to exchange with a pastor on the seacoast 
for one or more Sundays Scie or September. 
H. A. Lincoln, W. Newfield, 

Berkshire Hills — Woodlawn. Sixteenth season. 
A pleasant, country home for the summer. Modern con- 
veniences. Elevation 1,600 feet. Rates 38.00 to $10.00 

ver week. Address Mrs. J. T. Webb, New Marlboro, 
Mass. 

To Rent. Furnished cottage, seven rooms, on shore 
Bear Island, Lake Winnipesaukee, N. H. Wide verandas, 
fine well, large pines, near steamboat wharf, twice-daily 
mail; mountain views, sailing, bathing, fishing. Inquire 
of Rev. A. 8. Hawkes Edgewood, R.1L 


Wanted, position as pastor’s assistant, by college 

woman experienced in church, Sunday sce hool and imis- 
sionary work and with ability as a teacher, speaker 
and mus:cian. Any location. teferences. Address 
R. B., 29, care The Congregationalist, Boston, Mass. 
‘ Information Bureau for 
Worl’s Fair Visitors. Send stamped addressed en- 
velope to First Congregational Church, 3610 Delmar 
Ave., St. Louis, Mo., and receive information as to 
stopping place, etc. No charge. 


Congregational 


Parents desiring good high school advantages for 
a daughter, might find such, and a good Christian home, 
if the daughter would assist in light housework, by 

applying to * Doudney,” care 7he Congregationaiist, Bos- 
ton. References given and required. 








OR all kinds of Church and Sunday School 
Records and Requisites, no matter when pub- 
lished, send to the Congregational Bookstores at 
Boston or Chicago. 
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publishers ought to tell it, even in their a/vertisements. 
are several good Cyc lopedias. 
less than half the cost of any other. 
of merit and good faith. 


Quick. 


This Cyclopedia holds high rank among the best and latest a works, and considering magnitude 
and merit it is certainly remarkably low in cost.— The Congregationalist. 


Tell the truth isa.xe.¢008 Cyclopedias 


Be “ shy ” of those claiming to be “ the only.” 
Tris is one of the latest and best, and magnitude and merit considered it is 
See “ Trial Offers below.” 


Pleased patrons being our best advertisements we give special discount to prompt buyers: 
therefore send at oace for sample volume and terms, or for free circulars. 


are no good unless they 
do tell it, and their 


There 


No other Cyclopedia offers such guarantee 





The Dictionary Cyclopedia 


40 Vols., Nearly 28,000 Pages, and 7,000 Illustrations 


New Edition 
Now Printing 








Ideal Cyclopedia. 


Ideal Revolving Book-Case 


A 
i 


gece? 


a 





The learning of all the ages—the wisdom of all the sages— 
“on'tap” at the touch of your hand, the glance of your eye. 


It is of the highest scholar- 
ship, as ample unimpeachable 


evidence shows. 


. Possessing three others of great merit, 
’ | yours is referred to oftener a any other. 
—REV. J. MILLER, Roselle, N. J 


Cost is a fraction of the price 
of any other of similar magni- 


tude and merit. 


I find myself constantly consulting it. It 
deserves all the good things that are said 
about it.—HENRY WADE RocGeErs, LL.D., 
ex-Pres. Northwestern University, Evans- 
ton, Hl. 


Easier Terms of pay- 
ment than offered by any other 
Cyclopedia. 

I would rather have it than the oe igh 


Diectionary.—CHas. E. TAYLOR, Priz 
School, Orange, Cal. 


Its Maps largest, best, 
most numerous, are in a separate 
volume (making 41 volumes) full 
atlas size, instead of being fool- 
ishly folded and scattered among 


many volumes. 

Meets more fully my idea of the perfect 
Cy Me a oan any work I have ever exam- 
ined.—F. S. CH, = Supt. Public Instruc- 








Ideal Form It is an Ideal handy 
Size—the only such Cyclopedia. 

It is a library of universal Knowl- 
edge and an Unabridged Dictionary 
in one alphabetical order—the only one 
of its kind. 


It meets more fully my ideal than any other.— 
J. F. CROOKER, Ex-Supt. Pub. Instruction, N.Y. State. 


Magnitude ¢ is the largest but 


one of all American Cyclopedias. 


Just the ag Sy Bg ony nine out of ten per- 
sons look for. pre t to Johnson’s or the Bri- 
tannica.—A. D. BEEC nY , Superintendent Schools, 


Norwalk, Ct. 


Merit Most people will prefer it to 
any other at any price. Abundant 
testimony of this. 


It is certainly worthy of a position side by side 
with other works of this character.—PRESIDENT 
HARPER, Chicago. 


Up-to-date It is sharply up-to- 
date—more truly so than any other 
Cyclopedia. 

Every title is pronounced—a feature 
liked by all and possessed by no other 
Cyclopedia. 





JOHN B. ALDEN, Publisher, 84-85 Bible House, New York 


tion, State a Michgan 


Big Ty pe and handy form make 
it 4 easiest for the eye of any Cyclo- 
pedia. 


Although I have several I always refer to yours 
in preference.—ADRIAN REYNOLDS, Eesan, Kan. 


Unig UC convenience and compre- 
hensiveness cause its use ten times to 
once of any other Cyclopedia that 
stands by it. 

Have five others—itis ycurs I refer to oftener than 
all the rest.—Dr. I. T. CoTToNn, Charleston, W. Va. 

In all respects answers my expectations—compre- 
hensive, accurate and compact.—PROF. Day, of Yale. 


Revolving Book-Case, with the 
Cyclopedia at nominal cost. 


Every volume arouses fresh admiration—a really 
—_ -class Dictionary and Cyclopedia.— School Jour- 
na 


No Agents. you will not be “hounded” 
=e a by agents in consequence of writing 


Trial Offers, your none 


back if after 90 days’ use you are not 
satisfied. 

Sample volumes cloth or half mo- 
rocco, either or both, prepaid for 50 
cents each and money returned on re- 
turn of them. 

Further particulars free on request, 








Readers of The Congregationalist and patrons of the Pilgrim Press may order the 


DICTIONARY CYCLOPEDIA 


at the publishers’ best terms always, from us. 


Write to us for particulars. 


The Pilgrim Press, soston ana chicago 











‘Religious Notices 





Religious and ecclesiastical notices, addresses of ministers, 
ete. published w under this heading at ten cents a line. 








AMERICAN SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, No. 76 Wall 
St., New York. Incorporated April, 1833. Object: to 
improve the moral and social « condition of seamen. Sus- 
tains chaplains and mi temperance 
homes and boarding houses in a leading seaports at home 
and abroad; provides libraries for outgoing vessels; 
Life Boat the Sailor’s Magazine, Seaman's Friend and 





e 
Jontributions to sustain its work are solicited, and 
remittances of same are requested to be made direct to 
the — office of the society at New: York, 
. Dr. CHARLES A. STODDARD, President. 
Rev. W. 6 STITT, Secretary. W. HALL ROPES, Treasurer. 





SPECIAL Low RATEs TO St. LOUIS AND RETURN 
VIA THE NICKEL PLATE Roap.—Permitting stop 
off at Chicago without additional cost. For full 
particulars see local agents, or write L. P. Burgess, 
N. E. P. A., Old South Building, Boston, Mass. 


TAKE THE NICKEL PLATE ROAD FOR THE ST. 
Louis Farr.—Lowest rates and many unusual 
privileges. Special $15 rate from Buffalo on cer- 
tain dates. Full information on application to local 
agents or L. P. Burgess, N. E. P. A., New Old 
South Building, Boston, Mass. 
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A FLIGHT TO THE NORTH.—There are doubtless 
many persons who can talk entertainingly of the 
marvels they have seen in the United States, but 
know nothing of Canada, and do not dream of the 
grandeurs of the Saguenay River. Yet any night in 
the summer or early fall one can board the steamers 
of the Richelieu and Ontario Navigation Co., and 
two nights later find himself on the deep and mys- 
terious Saguenay, passing cliffs that tower 1,600 
and 1,800 feet in the air, and the next morning 
awake at Chicoutimi. The Saguenay is a magnifi- 
cent river, with towering mountains, at intervals, on 
either side, and a more facinating picture than the 
great stream receding under a flood of moonlight 
can hardly be imagined. As beautiful as is a night 
view of the Saguenay,one does not get an adequate 
idea of the great river and the great mountains that 
border it until they are seen by daylight on the re- 
turn trip. The boat always stops close under Cape 
Trinity to give the tourist time to admire that tow- 
ering cliff which rises 1,800 feet into the air, while 
the water at its base is 1,800 feet deep. The tray- 
eler must not fail to see, in the old church at Tadou- 
sac, the infant Jesus, given to the chureh by Louis 
XIV., still wearing the dress that was made for it by 
one of his consorts. Nor should the visitor, on leay- 
ing this church, fail to pull the bellrope which hangs 
at the door, for if he pulls it he will ring the oldest 
church bellin Canada. It would require a book to 
do justice to the marvels one sees at Ste. Anne de 
Beaupre, whither afflicted pilgrims resort from all 
parts of this continent to be healed by kissing the 
relic (a bone) of Ste. Anne. Of course, in Quebec, 
one should give due attention to the objects of his- 
torical interest, visit the Plains of Abraham, the 
house where Montgomery died, and ‘‘ do” the cita- 
del under a guide, who does not fail to point out the 
little cannon captured by the British from the Con- 
tinentals at the battle of Buoker Hill, concerning 
which a bright American girl once remarked, “ Yes, 
you have the cannon, but we have the hill.” The 
visitor who is interested in art could, with profit, 
spend days in the Basilica and the Chapel of Laval 
Seminary, and in the quaint little church of Notre 
Dame des Victoires, the place of worship most fre- 
quented by mariners, he will find votive offerings in 
the shape of queer old paintings that will greatly 
interest him. Montrealisa facinating city. Of course 
it is not so picturesque as Quebec and more of the 
glamor of historical interest hangs over the latter, 
‘put the former is full of interest for the student of 
history, and the lover of the picturesque will go far 
before finding a more delightful drive than that up 
the winding way that leads to the magnificent park 
on top of Mount Koyal. 


G. A. R. ENCAMPMENT IN BoOsTON, AUG. 
u5 TO 20.—Low rates—a delightful G. A. R. booklet 
free. Ten years ago historic old Boston welcomed 
the Grand Army of the Republic, and the reception 
which New England tendered the “ Vets” has long 
been remembered. The gala appearance of the 
Puritanical old city; and the magnificent military 
pageant which marched through the crooked streets, 
lined with cheering throngs, made the G. A. R. Re- 
union of 94a memorable event. Inten years many 
changes have taken place in the ranks of these 
sturdy soldiers; and while they may lack the quick 
step of their former Boston march, they are still 
ready for duty; and at the annual encampment in 
Boston this year, Aug. 15-20, it is anticipated that 
over 100,000 people will visit the city, and over 
forty thousand will be in parade. Visitors are ex- 
pected from every quarter of the country; and the 
same care and watchfulness will follow the G. A. R, 
visitors which was exercised over the large gather- 
ing of teachers assembled here lest summer. Bos- 
ton is an ideal convention city. Hotel proprietors, 
citizens and boarding house keepers all unite in do- 
ing their utmost for the ease and comfort of the 
visitors. Asa city of interest, Boston is without an 
equal; the many famous landmarks, historical 
buildings and places in Boston and the suburbs, 
make it doubly attractive as a convention city. 
Low rates from all sections of the country will ap- 
ply; and to furthur aid the visitor, the Boston & 
Maine has recently published a delightful booklet 
which tells all about the encampment and contains 
illustrations of the numerous historic landmarks 
and monuments in Boston and suburbs. The out- 
side cover of the booklet is in three colors, showing 
an exact reproduction in colors of the official G. A. R. 
badge on a white background, with a green wreath 
enclosing, the whole on a blue setting, while the 
lower half is in black with red lettering. This book- 
let is invaluable as a guide and makes an interest- 
ing souvenir. Just send a postal card to the Gen- 
eral Passenger Department, Boston & Maine Rail- 
road, Boston, and the booklet will be mailed to you 
free. 


WHEN you need medicine you should get the best 
that money can buy, and experience proves this to 
be Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 
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Published every Saturday at 14 Beacon Street, Boston. 





RECEIPTS for subscriptions are indicated by the date : 
expiration on the address label. Ifa ee receipt is 
wanted a stamp must be sent with the remittance. 


nsure the sending 
of the paper of the following week to the new address. 
DISCONTINUANCES.—In accordance with the almost 
unive wish of our subscribers, papers are coutinued 
until there is a specific order to” stop. In connection 
with such an order all arrearages must be paid. An 
order of discontinuance can be given at any time, to 
take effect at the expiration of the subscription. 


ADVERTISING RATES.—25 cents per agate line each in- 
sertion, 14 lines to the inch, 114 inches to the column. 
Discounts aecording to 


amou: contract. 
READING youn, leaded nonpareil, 50 cents per line, 
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Our Benevolent Societies 


National 


AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FOREIGN 
MISssioNns, Congregational House, Boston. k H. 
Wiggin, Treasurer ; John G. Hosmer, Publishing and 
Pure ae Agent. Office in New York, Fourth 
and Twenty-second St.; in Chicago, 153 La Salle St. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY* 
Fourth Ave. and 22nd St., New York, N.Y. Mr. William 
B. Howland, Treasurer, to whom donations and ‘subserip- 
tions and all correspondence a. to estates and 
annuities should be addressed. Rev. Joseph B. Clark, 
D. Secretary; Rev. ween Choate, 
D. D., ‘Corresponding Secretary; Don K Shelton, Asso- 
clate Secretary; Rev. R. A. Beard, D. D., Eastern Repre- 
sentative 


THE AMERICAN Muapant ASSOCIATION, Fourth 
Ave., and Twenty-second St., New York. Missions in the 
U nited States, evangelistic and educational at the South 
and inthe West, among the Indians and Chinese. Boston 
office, 615 Congregational House ; Chicago office, 153 La 
Salle St. Donations may be sent to either of the above 
offices, or to H. W. H , Treasurer, Fourth Ave. and 
Twenty-second Bt, New York City. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING SOCIETY. 
Aids in ae Be pene parsonages. Rev. Charles 
H. Richard Secretary: Rev. L. H. Cobb, D. D. 
Secretary Emerit tus; Charles E. Hope, Treasurer, "108 
ee 22nd St., New York, N. Y. Rev H. Taintor, 151 
ational’ He ‘St., Chicago, Ill. ; Rev. “é. ye Hood, Congre- 
Mc. House, Boston, Mass. ; Rev. H. H. Wikoff, 

A. Building, San Francisco, Cal., Field Secre- 


CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION SoOcIETY (including 
former New West Education Commission). Scholarships 
for students for the ministry. Twenty-seven Congrega- 
tional Colleges and Academies in seventeen states. 
Thirteen Christian schools in Utah and New Mexico, 
Edward 8. Tead, Corresponding Secretary ; S. F. Wilkins, 
Treasurer. Offices, 612, 613 Congre: ational House, Bos- 
ton; 151 Washington St., Chicago, Il. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY SCHOOL AND PUB- 
LISHING Soginry, Congregational House, Boston, Wil- 
lard Scott, D , Pres dent; Geo. M. Boynton, D. D., 
Secretary and trimer 

The Misswonary Department, which is in charge of the 
Secretary, sustains Sunday school missionaries, fur- 
nishes lesson helps, libraries and other necessary litera- 
ture to new and needy schools eee | or at reduced 
cost. The administrative expenses of t is department 
are wholly defra appropriations from the Busi- 
ness Department. contributions from churches, 
Sunday schools and individuals go directly for mission- 
ary work. . Duncan, Pb. D., is Field Secretary and 
Rev. F. J. Marsh, is New England Superintendent for 
this department. 

The Business Department, in charge of the Business 
Manager, and known in the trade as the Pilgrim Press, 

ublishes The Congregationalist and Christian World, the 

iigrim series of Lesson Helps and Sunday school pa- 
pers, books for is oy | scbools and home reading. Rec- 
ords and Requisites for churches and Sunday schools, 
and sells th books of all other publishers as well as its 
own. Its treasury is entirely separate from that of the 
Missionary Department to which, however, it makes 
annual appropriations. Orders for books and subscrip- 
tions for periodicals from Ohio and all states east 
should be sent to the Business Manager, J. H. Tewks- 
bury, at Boston, and from the Interior ‘and Western 
states to the Chicago Agency at 175 Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, Il. 


yed P| 





NATIONAL COUNCIL MINISTERIAL RELIEF Funp, 
rate name “ Trustees of the National Council of 


the Congregational Churches of the United States.” 
Helps needy Co: pork ministers or their widows. 
Seeks permanent fund $1,000,000. Asks annual offer- 


ings from es ap personal ‘donations and Ago 
Chairman, H. timson, D. Secretary, Ri 

Wm. A. Rice, D. D., Fourth Ave., aa gona. S8t., N.Y 
Treas’ Samuel B. Forbe 8, 206 Wethersteld 
Ave., Hartford 
Hawes, D. D., Hartford, Ct. 


Boston SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, incorporated 
1828. President, Rev. Alexander McKenzie, SF 
Treasurer, Geo Gould; Corresponding Secretary, Rev. 
C. P. Osborne, Room 601 Congregational House, Boston 
A Congregational a devoted to the material, social, 
moral and religious welfare of seamen of all nations, 
and supported mainly by the churches of New England. 
Bequests should be made payable to the Boston Sea- 
man’s Friend Society. Contributions from churches 
and individuals solicited. 


Massachusetts and Boston 


THE MASSACHUSETTS HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, 
No. 609 Congregational House, Rev. F. E. Emrich, D. D., 
Secretary; Rev. Joshua Coit, Treasurer. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL SUP- 
PLY, established by the Massachusetts General Associa- 
tion, offers its services to churches desiring pastors or 
a supplies in Massachusetts and in other States. 

oom 610 Congregational House, Boston. Rev. Charles 

B. Rice, Secretary. 


BOARD OF MINISTERIAL 
quests solicited in this name. 
wood, Treasurer, 704 Sears Building. Aprly for aid to 
E. B. Palmer, 609 Congregational House. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH UNION of Boston 
and vicinity (Incorporated). Its object is the estab- 
lishment and suuday of Evangelical Congregational 
Churches and Sunday aenegte in Boston and its suburbs. 
Henry E. Cobb, Pres. . Kelsey, Treas.; George 
Flint, Sec., 101 \ecalenia St., Boston. 


AID, Boston, Mass. Be- 
Send gifts to A. G. Stan- 


Women’s Organizations 


WoMEN’sS BOARD OF MISSIONS, Room 704 Congrega- 
tional House. Miss Sarah Louise "Day, Treasurer; Miss 
E. Harriet Stanwood, Home Secretary. 





WomAN’s HoME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Room 
607 Congregational House. Miss Lizzie D. White, Treas- 
urer; Miss L. L. Suerman, Home Secretary. 


THE WOMAN’S SEAMAN’S FRIEND SoOciETY of Bos- 
ton, Room 601 Congregational House, Boston. Miss 
Grace Soren, Treasurer, 19 Greenville St., Roxbury. 








ye you ever buy any books, you cannot afford to 

be without the new Pilgrim Press Catalogue, 
which quotes low prices on all the popular books, 
religious and secular. Send a stamp and get one 
at the Congregational Bookstore, either at Boston 
or Chicago. 
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Educational 
E FISK TEAC HERS’ AGENCIES. 
4 Ashburton Pi., Boston; 156 Fifth Ave., N. Y.; 
Washington; Chicago; Minneapolis ; San Francisco; 
Los Angeles. Manual Free. EVERETT O. FIsK & Co, 


ix THEOLOGICAL 
MAINE, BANGOR. 


BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
DAVID N. BEACH, President. 
Thorough training for college men and for those who 
are not. Special instruction in N. T. Greek. Addi- 
tional lecturers. Expenses low. Chances for self- 
help. 89th year o aw he »t. 22,1904. For Catalogue, 
etc., apply to Prof. 3ECK WITH, Cor, Sec. 


MASSACHUSETTS, ANDOVER. 


The Oldest Congregational Seminary, 


ANDOVER, 


begins its 97th year Sept. 21, 1904. 
For sbuildtags map and views, fully descriptive of loca- 
poe ber buildings, courses of study, lectureships, and special 
acill 


Apply to Prof. C. 0. DAY. 


CONNECTICUT, HARTFORD. 
Open to college graduates only. 
Training for active =. 


HARTFORD Opportunity for specialization. 
THEOLOGICAL 
Courses in Missions and Reli- SEMINARY 


THE THEOLOGICAL DEPARTMENT 
YALE UNIVERSITY 


(The Yale Divinity School) 
Offers exceptional opportunities for regular and special 
instruction for theological students, or for those who de- 
sire to lay a broad foundation for the work of teaching. 
The eighty-third year begins September twenty-ninth 
For information address the Dean of the Faculty, 
PROFESSOR FRANK K. SANDERS, 
Drawer 4, Yale Station, New Haven, Ct. 


541 New York. 


BIBLE tt SCHOOL 


For Circular of General Information address 
President WILBERT W. WHITE 


ILLINOIS, CHICAGO. 


CHICAGO THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


Opens its 48th year vidress 28. Every facility for 
college graduates. Adc 
Chicago, Il. 


PRoF. H. M. SCOTT, 520 Adams St., 


OHI0, OBERLIN. 


OBERLIN 
Theological Seminary 


72d year opens Sept. 28. Strong courses with special 
advantages in the College and Conservatory of Music. 
Prof. E. I. Bosworth, Dean, Oberlin, Ohio. 


CALIFORNIA, BERKELEY. 


PACIFIC 
Theological Seminary 


SEAT OF STATE UNIVERSITY. 
Courses modeled to present day demands; valuable 
university advantages gratis. J. K. MCLEAN, President. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


NEW HAMPSHIRE, EXETER. 


The Phillips Exeter 
Academy 


124th year opens Sept. 14,1904. 
address HARLAN P. AMEN, Principal, 


For catalogue and views 
Exeter, N. H. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


MASSACHUSETTS, WABAN. 


WABAN SCHOOL wasan, nass. 


A SUPERIOR SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 
J. H. PILLSBURY, pdicemmin 06208 


MASSA SOSTON. 


CHUSETTS, 


Founded OF MUSIC Term opens 
1858. Sept. 15. 
Boston, Mass. George W. Chadwick, Director. 
The Leading Conserbatory in America. Compo- 
sition, Vocal and Instrumental Music under the best 

masters in class or private lessons. 
~ Address Ralph L. Flanders, Manager. 
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bn MASSAGE VENETS 


HE SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE and 

Horticulture in Harvard University provides for 
young men systematic instruction in these arts. The 
ours of exercises are so arranged that students may 
live at their homes even 12 or 15 miles distant from 
Boston. Term begins Sept. 29. For catalogue, address 
Prof. F. H. STORER, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 


MASSACHUSETTS, NATICK. 


WALNUT HILL SCHOOL 


NATICK, MASS. A college preparatory school for 
girls. Satalogue sent on application. 


Miss CONANT and Miss BIGELOW, Principals. 


MASSACHUSETTS, WORCESTER. 


Miss Kimball’s p3c"eph 

For Girls 
University Section of Worcester, Mass. 19th year. 
College Preparatory, General and Special courses. Schol- 
arships for best college preparatory work. Gymnasium, 
field sports, ete. Permanent home for girls if needed. 
Illustrated booklet free. 











MASSACHUSETTS, WELLESLEY. 


Wellesley School sey. 


Wellesley, Mass. College Preparatory. Two outing 

terms each year in mountain =. A ama of unusual 

benefit physically and mentally. or circulars address 
BPWARD AU GUSTINE BEREER. 


For 





‘Massac HUSETTS, NORTON. 


WHEATON SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN 

Rev. SAMUEL V. COLE, A. M., D. D., President. 

70th year begins Sept. 14,1904. Endowed college pre- 
jeu gee’ Certificates to college. Advanced courses for 

igh school Cam emmy and others. Art and Music. Ex- 
Native French and German. New 
resident instructor; tennis, 
basket-ball, field-hockey, golf. Steam and electricity 
Healthful location, within thirty miles of Boston. For 
catalogue and views address, WHEATON SEMINARY 
Norton, Mass. 


perienced teachers. 
brick A he ey with 


MASSACHUSETTS, ASHBURNHAM. 


CUSHING ACADEMY, 


ASHBURNHAM, MASS. 


“ We wish more fathers and mothers were acquainted 
with your splendid institution and your manner of con- 
ducting the same.” This is what the father of one of 
the members of the last graduating class wrote after 
attending the Commencement exercises at Cushing 


| Academy, June, 1904. 


If you wish to become acquainted with the schoot, send 
for the new illustrated booklet or the 1904 catalogue, 
or make us a visit. 

H. 8S. COWELL, A. M., Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS, EASTHAMPTON. 


WILLISTON SEMINARY 


Easthampton, Mass. An endowed academy for boys. 
63d year begins in September. Cottage system. Bio- 
logical, Physical and Chemical Laboratories. Gymna- 
sium and athletic grounds. Catalogue free. 

JOSEPH H. SAWYER, L.H. D., Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS, ANDOVER. 


Abbot Academy 


EMILY A. MEANS, 


Andover 
Mass. 
75th Vear. 






incipal. 


Graduate, elective and college preparatory courses. Cer- 
tificate admits to Smith, Vassar, Wellesley and Mt. 
Holyoke. Fine grounds, modern buildings. Address 


Abbot Academy. 


LASELL 


SEMINARY 
FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


AUBURNDALE, MASS. 


Supplements the best classical education with a course 
of study and practical application in Domestic Science, 
Lessons in Cooking, Sewing, Dress Cutting, Home Sani 
tation. Bookkeeping, Conversatton and Walking, ail 
included without extra cost in regular school curric 
ulum. 

The arm is to cultivate the intellect, develop a sound body 
and to fit the student for the womanly duties of life. 

The mother of two graduates, who has been a patron 


of the school for the past eight years, said: * / wish / 
had half a dozen daughters to send to Laselt. 1 am so 
pleased with it.”’ 

Advantages of “near to Boston” location. Fine 


grounds Golf, Tennis, Boating, and ali outdoor sports. 
Write for catalogue. 
c. C. BRAGDON, Principal. 


CURTIS-PEABODY SCHOOL for GIRLS 


378 Commonwealth Ave., Boston, Mass. 
Rare opportunity for a few well-recommended 
boarding pupils in home of principal, 
Miss Elizabeth Curtis. 

Beautifully situated, finely equipped, prepares for col- 
lege; advanced courses in English, History, Languages, 
Sciences, Art,Gymnasium. Refers to Hon. John D. Long, 


| Boston; L. Clark Seelye, President Smith © ohege ; James 
| ML Taylor, President Vassar College; Philip S. Moxom, 
D. D., Springfield. Mass 


Send for Ittustrated Catalogue. 


__ MASSACHUSETTS 





A school for Boys 
Characterized by strength of teachers 
and earnestness of boys. 


The many considerations of a boy’s life 


at school form the text of a pamphlet 
that has been written about ROCK 
RIDGE HALL. Though it may not in- 
fluence a selection in favor of this 
school, it will be read with interest by 
all who are impressed with the ec ulp- 
ment and methods that are essential for 
a thoroughly modern preparatory school, 

This pamphlet, which has been pre- 
pared with care and illustrated with nu- 
merous photographic reproductions, de- 
acribes both by word and picture many 
details of the school life as well as th 
advantages, natural beauty and historic 
interest of the school’s surroundings. 
Sent without charge on request. 

DR. G. R. WHITE, Principal, 

Wellesley Hills, Mass. 





BOSTON UNIVERSITY 


Offers Metropolitan Advantages of 
Every Kind. 


College of Liberal Arts 
Address the Dean, 12 Somerset St. 


School of Theology 
Address the Dean, 72 Mt. Vernon St. 


Schooi of Law 
Address Dean MELVILLE M. BIGELow, 
Isaac Rich Hall, Ashburton Place. 
School of Medicine 
Address Dean J. P. SUTHERLAND, 
295 Commonwealth Ave, 
Craduate Department 
Philosopbical and Literary courses. 
For graduates only. 
Address Dean B. P. BOWNE, 
12 Somerset St. 


W. E. HUNTINGTON, President. 


NEW YORK 
NEw York, NEw YorRK. 


THE MISSES ELY’S SCHOOL 


. General and College Preparatory 
For Girls. Courses. Large recreation grounds. 


Riverside Drive, 85th and 86th Sts.. New York City. 


The latest, best and most ‘authoritative book 
on Congregational Polity and Usage. 


The Congregational Way 


By Gro. M. Boynton, D. D. Net, 75 cents. 


This valuable book aims to do for the present gen- 
eration of Congregationalists what Dr. Dexter’s 
Congregational Handbook did for those of twenty- 
five years ago. The prevailing usages of the 
eburches are carefully described and the reasons 
therefor discriminatingly set forth. It has the in- 
dorsement of some of our ablest pastors, editors 
and administrators, who have given the author valu- 
able aid in its preparation. 


The Pilgrim Press 


BOSTON 





New York 


The “Famous Sacred Song in Sheet Music, 


SAVED BY CRACE, 


with new, beautiful accompaniment, 25 cents. 
THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., New York — Chicago. 


Chicago 








For Sale by Cong. S. S. & Pub. Society, Boston and Chicago 
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Event and Comment 


ICHARD CORDLEY is one of the 
names that will be writ large on the 
annals of modern Congregationalism. 
Si Gini He threw himself with the 
ardor of his young manhood 
into the early struggles of Kansas in be- 
half of freedom and righteousness and for 
nearly fifty years through tumults and 
hardships he held up the banner of free, 
vital, intelligent and effective Christian- 
ity. He was a builder of the middle 
West, a true founder of the kingdom of 
God there. Elsewhere in this paper trib- 
utes from those who have known him 
long will give our readers generally some 
idea of his caliber and influence. It is 
good that the stormy earlier years glided 
at last into a serene old age and that he 
knew while yet among us how much he 
was loved and honored. 


E have recently heard of a physician 

who gave a patient this advice: 
‘*Exercise more easily. Do not walk so 
fast. Learn the 

gentle art of 

strolling!”? The word proved almost a 
revelation of the difference between 
straining one’s muscles and nerves to 
the utmost in a rapid walk and a quiet, 
leisurely stroll. The word is a good text 
to be remembered and practiced in the 
summer vacation, if at no other time. 
Do not put all your energy, physical and 
mental, into your play, as at home you 
do into your work. Do not be afraid of 
becoming lazy. You are an American— 
the habit of hurry will assert itself again. 
If you are off for a rest—rest. STRoLu! 


‘* Stroll’’—a Summer Text 


HE Unitarian meetings held at the 

Isles of Shoals last week were largely 
attended and of uncommon interest. The 
plan of devoting 
mornings to history 
and evenings to lit- 
erature proved highly satisfactory. The 
morning addresses dealt with successive 
stages in the development of American 
Unitarianism. One of the noteworthy 
papers was that of Prof. F. A. Christie 
of Meadville Theological School, whose 
scholarly treatment of the historic sep- 
aration between the Orthodox and Uni- 
tarian bodies was temperate and judicial 
and showed how loath the Unitarians 
were at the start to form a separate de- 
nomination. Rev. George Batchelor of 
the Christian Register and Rey. George H. 
Badger gave luminous accounts of more 
recent accomplishments in organization 
and missionary enterprise. The Young 
People’s Religious Union and the Wom- 
an’s Allianae each enjoyed a day devoted 
to their especial interests. Each day be- 
gan with a service of worship in the 


The Unitarians at 
Their Summer Meeting 


quaint stone meeting house, which is the 
pride of the islands, and ended with a 
service of prayer in the same place. To 
these evening services the worshipers 
made their way over the rocks, carry- 
ing candles which yielded the only light 
fcr the little edifice. The spirit of the 
meetings has been one of good fellow- 
ship and hearty devotion. Each day was 
marked by strong addresses and earnest 
prayers. There was little tendency to 
criticize other sects; but only a desire for 
a closer Christian fellowship between all 
Christians. 


PF yee TWAIN hit it when he said, 
“The art of preaching is to influ- 
ence you.’’ If volition does not follow 
information imparted, 
if there is no conscious 
experimentation after the sermon is heard 
in the realm of truth to which it has led 
the hearer, then the preacher has not 
accomplished that whereunto he was 
called, But the fault is not always his— 
that must be kept clear in mind. He 
may will that his people should will, and 
he may state his truth in a way that ought 
to move their wills; but they and not he 
must choose to act. 


Effective Preaching 


CHURCH in Muskegon, Mich., has 

recently assumed an unusual respon- 
sibility. Mr. Charles H. Hackley, a 
wealthy citizen, is erecting 
a hospital which will cost 
with its furnishings about 
a quarter of a million dollars. In look- 
ing about for disinterested and trust- 
worthy people to have the institution in 
charge, the donor requested the Congre- 
gational church to choose the trustees and 
to have permanent control of the affairs 
of the hospital. The church has therefore 
had the responsibility of erecting the 
building and to them goes the privilege 
of conducting this charity in all the fu- 
ture. It will be interesting to Congrega- 
tionalists to watch how this favored 
church discharges its unique trust. 


A Church to 
Direct a Hospital 


ORE reasons can be given why mis- 

sionaries are not always welcome to 
home congregations than those which have 
been mentioned in let- 
ters recently printed in 
The Congregationalist. 
The trouble is just as 
likely to be found in the audience as in 
the speaker. A missionary from a foreign 
land told a Boston congregation with 
tearful utterances about some children 
who were being rescued out of heathen- 
ism, and her hearers, mostly elderly 
women, listened sympathetically. They 
could understand what it meant to teach 


Why Foreign 
Missionaries 
Are Not Iateresting 


the gospel to a child. Another mission- 
ary followed with a paper on Knowledge 
of Eastern Nations. It fell flat, at any 
rate so’far as he could see. The audience 
apparently didn’t know enough about 
eastern nations to make connection with 
his theme. Returning to his field he pub- 
lished his paper, which found prompt 
response from native readers. Those ex- 
cellent Christians whose pastors have 
never taught them of mission problems 
and opportunities usually want stories of 
the personal work of missionaries who 
have led this and that person to Christ, 
and beyond that narrow range quickly 
get out of their mental depth. If there 
were more audiences trained to see and 
love the largest gospel in its widest appli- 
cations, missionary speakers would find 
more encouragement in treating mission 
work comprehensively. Pastors should 
get their people ready to hear practical 
discussions of missionary problems. It 
is not their whole duty to invite mission- 
aries into their pulpits. 


T is interesting to note in the unsolici- 

ted manuscripts which come to this of- 
fice, the tendency to write on topics which 
deal with the delinquencies of 
the church. Thoughtful per- 
sons are trying to account for 
a recognized lack in the ministration of 
the church as these typical subjects show : 
Questions the Church Must Answer, Why 
Do Male Members Diminish? A Criticism 
from the Pew, Objections to Entering the 
Ministry, The Preacher’s Message. These 
and similar titles show a desire to give 
if possible the reason for any loss of in- 
fluence of the church in recent years. 
The answer is not always found in these 
articles, but they are suggestive and show 
that people are not as indifferent to the 
church as they are sometimes thought 
to be. 


Inquiring 
the Reason 


EV. 8S. HALL YOUNG, in the Mis- 

sionary Review, says that in Alaska 
during 1879 he met an old Hoona chief 
who calmly admitted sacrific- 
ing his slaves to the spirit of 
the glacier in order to pre- 
vent it from swallowing thesalmon stream 
at whose foot he had pitched his camp. 
Four years later that same man was re- 
ceived into the church at Juneau and his 
grandson has become an efficient mission- 
ary helper. The heathen Eskimos about 
Cape Nome were so indescribably filthy 
that their presence could be detected at a 
half mile’s distance, if they were to wind- 
ward. Seeing them, one miner said to the 
other, “Jim, look there; do you think 
them things has souls?’ ‘‘ Well,’’ re- 
plied Jim, ‘‘I suppose so, though they 


Work in the 
Far North 
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don’t look it, and if they have they will 
have to go to heaven, sure, for the devil 
wouldn’t have them around.’’ Today, 
however, almost every young man and 
woman can read and write and talk the 
English language and has made consider- 
able progress toward civilization. At 
times this work seems less difficult than 
the mission to the miners for many of the 
latter appear to leave God behind when 
they pack their outfit for the Klondike. 
A pathetically large number of college 
men are simply hangers-on and habitués 
of saloons and gambling halls. Yet on 
the other hand, many miners have been 
much interested in the mission work and 
as one old ‘‘forty-niner” testified in 
prayer meeting, ‘‘Partners, this is the 
first time I’ve ever struck it real rich.” 


HE increased cost of living is as seri- 

ous a problem in Asia as in America, 
and one which directly concerns our mis- 
sionary boards. It is im- 
possible fora native 
preacher to live on a sal- 
ary which would have been sufficient ten 
years ago and retain the respect of his 
neighbors. Four solutions are suggested 
by Sec. Arthur J. Brown, D. D., of the 
Presbyterian Board, writing in the Mis- 
sionary Review of the World: to stop all 
expansion of work and use any increase 
of money to raise the salaries of native 
preachers; to diminish the number of 
workers; to expect workers to partly 
support themselves; or to insist that na- 
tive churches assume a larger proportion 
of their own expenses. The first three 
suggestions the Presbyterian Board of 
Foreign Missions considers unwise, but 
hopes by following the policy suggested 
in the last to continue the expansion and 
add to the effectiveness of the work. 


The Pinch in the 
Foreign Field 


HE sessions of the first General Con- 

ference of the Methodist (distin- 
guished from the Wesleyan Methodist) 
Church of Australasia were 
held in Melbourne early in 
June. This Methodist body 
includes 716 ministers, 128 home mission- 
aries, 87,279 members and 199,610 scholars. 
The most important matter considered 
was that of church membershlp, in regard 
to which resolutions were carried which 
detined ‘‘ repentance toward God and faith 
in our Lord Jesus Christ, and the mani- 
festation of the Christian life by attend- 
ance at the Lord’s Supper and other 
means of grace”’ as the essential qualifi- 
cation. Provision for the registration of 
members after personal examination by 
the minister and approval by the leaders’ 
meeting followed. It was provided also 
that the class meeting should be contin- 
ued and members ‘‘ urged for the promo- 
tion of their own spiritual life to attend 
the same.’’ For Congregationalists this 
change in the ground of membership is sig- 
nificant. The ground of membership in 
the Methodist Church of Autralasiais now 
practically the same as that of Congrega- 
tional churches. Conversion is the essen- 
tial thing for membership—not, as before, 
attendance upon the class meeting. The 
jealousy about admitting laymen to full 
power with the ministry which has so 
long characterized official Methodism was 
shown in the shelving of a motion for ad- 


Methodism in 
Australasia 
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mitting laymen to the pastoral sessions 
of conference. A resolution affirming 
the desirability of union between the 
Methodist and the Presbyterian churches 
was enthusiastically affirmed, and steps 
taken to keep open negotiations. As yet 
this is little more than the expression of 
‘‘a pious opinion.’’ The union, if it should 
ever be accomplished, may require years 
of negotiation. 


HEN warfare broke out last week 

between the great meat packing 
houses in Chicago, Kansas City, Omaha, 
St. Joseph, Mo., 
and other Western 
centers and their employees, people gen- 
erally, remembering how they shivered 
during the coal famine of a year and a 
half ago, began to fear a quick and large 
increase in the cost of living unless they 
should become for the time being vege- 
tarians. Nearly 50,000 men quit work at 
the start, and in Chicago a thousand girls 
as promptly left their tasks at the com- 
mand of the labor unions. Then came the 
importation of non-union workers, their 
protection by the police, sundry inter- 
views between the representatives of the 
contending parties, ramors of sympathetic 
strike on the part of teamsters and others, 
several outbreaks of violence culminating 
Sunday in the maiming of four Negro 
strike breakers. In different parts of the 
country some sellers of meat took advan- 
tage of the prospective scarcity to put up 
their price before it seemed necessary so 
to do. Slaughtering of animals was re- 
sumed at points in the East, and some 
of the abattoirs ran at high pressure all 
day Sunday. 


The Meat Packers’ Strike 


HE fundamental difference is one of 

wages. The strikers claim that they 
are contending practically against a de- 
crease, while the pack- 
ers say that an unwar- 
rantable demand is made for an advance 
of wages given for unskilled labor. The 
leader of the meat cutters’ union, Pres. 
Michael Donnelly, declares that the strik- 
ers can hold out a year if necessary. It 
remains to be seen whether he has the 
steadiness and breadth of John Mitchell 
and wili be equal to the responsibility of 
a protracted encounter with capital. He 
and the other officials of the union have 
warned their men against resort to force. 
The packers, on the other hand, seem to 
be well entrenched, and claim that they 
are rapidly filling vacancies. They are 
ready to arbitrate all the questions at 
issue and to take back workers as fast 
as there may be need of them, but the 
union refuses to arbitrate unless all the 
men are reinstated. The employers, 
therefore, have a stronger case before 
the eyes of the public than did President 
Baer and his associates at the time of the 
coal strike, who from the start insisted 
that there was nothing to arbitrate. 


What It Is All About 


ERTAIN intimations are made that 

the packers were not averse to the 
strike as it might indirectly jeopardize 
President Roosevelt’s 
re-election, inasmuch 
as the party in power 
always suffers because of extended indus- 
trial disturbances. The President’s ef- 


The Bearings of the 
Strike on Politics 
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forts to restrain the meat trust and the 
investigation which for months the newly 
constituted Department of Commerce has 
been making are distasteful to these 
vested interests. If the strike should 
continue and involve kindred branches 
of labor the situation might prove so seri- 
ous that the President would feel justi- 
fied in interfering, as in the case of the 
coal strike. At all events, whether or not 
there is any political animus in the pres- 
ent situation, the dire possibilities in- 
volved in it will make people generally 
more anxious for governmental action 
that will curb the power of either capital 
or labor because of its own selfish inter- 
ests, to put an unnecessary burden upon 
the people. 


HILE candidates Parker and Roose- 

velt are busy preparing their letters 
of acceptance, editors and politicians are 
forecasting the results 
next November, and the 
various forces are lining 
up for a hard campaign. The week has 
brought several statements from Mr. 
Bryan revealing his purpose to support 
the Democratic ticket on the ground that 
its platform on the main issues is satis- 
factory to him, though he does not seem 
to have been as yet transformed into an 
ardent admirer of Judge Parker. The 
latter gives evidence not only of possess- 
ing a desire for harmony in the ranks but 
of capacity, through trusty lieutenants 
like Mr. Sheehan, to pour oil upon trou- 
bled waters where there has been fierce 
internecine strife, as among the factions 
of Illinois. That he will command a far 
more united following than Mr. Bryan 
had in the last two campaigns, as well as 
the support of influential papers which 
then bolted the ticket, becomes more ap- 
parent. The only Democratic journal of 
prominence which has come out against 
him and espoused the Roosevelt ticket is 
the Chicago Chronicle, which has always 
been allied with the moneyed interest of 
that city. One or two Michigan Demo- 
cratic papers and a labor organ in the 
West have also declared themselves 
against Mr. Parker. 


The Early Days 
of the Campaign 


t lige chairman of the Democratic cam- 
paign committee has not yet been 
named, but Mr. Cortelyou, the head of the 
Republican organization, 

ar Party is giving himself indus- 
" triously to his great task, 
and not only in doubtful states, but 
throughout the country the Republican 
propaganda will be strenuously pushed. 
Pending explicit utterances from the 
candidates, independents of the type of 
Henry Loomis Nelson, the well-known 
correspondent, are refraining from com- 
mitting themselves to either party. Mean- 
while, administration organs like the 
New York Tribune, taking tactical ad- 
vantage of the St. Louis platform on the 
money question, are trying to make it 
appear that the Democratic party as a 
whole is as unsound as it was in the 
last two campaigns. There does not, 
however, seem to be much effective cam- 
paign material in this utterance, in view 
of Judge Parker’s telegram and the votes 
at St. Louis, and we expect to see other 
issues and lines of cleavage between the 
parties at the front during the campaign. 
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BUSINESS movement working 

through politics which is of much 
more than local interest is the agreement 
or petition for reci- 
procity with Canada 
and Newfoundland 
fathered by the Boston Chamber of Com- 
merce and already signed by more than 
15,000 Republicans, It approves the re- 
election of the President, quotes Blaine 
and McKinley in favor of reciprocal trade 
relations which, especially with Canada 
and Newfoundland, it declares of vital 
importance to the commercial welfare of 
the United States, and especially that of 
Massachusetts. It expressly states that 
such reciprocity is not to be confined to 
non-competitive products. It includes a 
promise to attend the caucuses and urges 
voters not to nominate any person for 
the legislature or Congress who refuses 
to commit himself clearly in favor of 
such reciprocal trade relations. The 
movement has grown slowly and been 
long in declaring itself. It includes a 
great number of the leading business 
men of Massachusetts. Such a move- 
ment, if persisted in, must in the long 
run either affect the policy of the Repub- 
lican party, or else the party allegiance 
of men who feel that wider trade rela- 
tions are vital to their business interests. 


The Reciprocity Move- 
ment in Massachusetts 


HE President’s record as an advocate 

of a pure and, so far as possible, non- 
partisan civil service is a part of his claim 
on independent citizens. 
His appointment therefore 
of William M. Bryne, for- 
merly of Delaware but for a few months 
a resident of New York, to the position 
of assistant United States attorney in 
New York will troubie a good many of 
his admirers. This is the Mr. Bryne who 
consented to run for Congress in opposi- 
tion to the regular Republican candidate 
in order to allow his employer, Addicks, 
to ruin where he could not rule. The 
plan succeeded and a Democrat was 
elected. This is the Mr. Bryne whom 
President McKinley nominated to a Fed- 
eral office in Delaware and whom the 
Senate, with its large Republican ma- 
jority, and its numerous state bosses re- 
fused to confirm. Has Mr. Bryne re- 
pented? or has the President? What was 
the dire political necessity which forced 
former Civil Service Commissioner Roose- 
velt to make so suspicious an appointment? 
What debt had the President of the 
United States incurred that could only be 
settled at this cost? The appointment 
holds, for Mr. Bryne will not have to pass 
the gauntlet of senatorial confirmation. 
We have not been wont to think the Sen- 
ate a body of high ideals in regard to of- 
fice holding. Does the President wish us 
to believe that his practice is on even a 
lower level? 


A Questionable 
Appointment 


AYOR JONES of Toledo, who died 

on July 11, first won fame by post- 
ing the Golden Rule in his factory and 
trying to live up to it by 
personal consideration, 
profit-sharing and provis- 
ion for the comfort and enjoyment of his 
employees. He was nominated for mayor 
to terminate a dispute in the Republican 
Convention to which he was a delegate, 
and carried the Golden Rule as his motto 
into city politics. His successful and 


A Follower of 
the Golden Rule 
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wide-reaching municipal reforms lost 
him a renomination by his party, but he 
became an Independent candidate and 
was re-elected by a great majority. An 
attempt to carry his campaign into state 
politics as an Independent candidate for 
governor of Ohio failed, but he was re- 
elected for a third and fourth term as 
mayor of Toledo—the last time against 
the open opposition of both parties—and 
died in office. He was a man of the high- 
est courage and retained the confidence 
of the best class of citizens in his appli- 
cation of the principles of justice, as he 
understood them, to civic life. He con- 
demned competition in business and was, 
indeed, essentially a Socialist in his theo- 
ries. His terms for the existing social 
order were ‘‘unfair, dishonest, unscien- 
tific and, of course, un-Christian.’’ Prof. 
Graham Taylor of Chicago Commons 
said of him: ‘‘Mayor Jones was a great, 
big, brotherly-hearted man of the com- 
mon people, whose loss will be keenly 
felt. His intellectual capacity, his self- 
control and his ideals made him a unique 
and picturesque figure in American life, 
and he was absolutely sincere.’’ 


BULLETIN of the Census Bureau 

just published shows that in 1900 the 
Negroes of the United States numbered 
about nine and a 
quarter millions. 
Nine-tenths of them are in the South and 
there is nothing to show that they are 
likely to become a less important factor 
in the labor supply of that section in the 
future. In the North the Negro is for the 
most part a city resident, as in the South 
he lives in the country. The largest cen- 
ter of Negro population is Washington. 
After this in order of numbers come Bal- 
timore, New Orleans, Philadelphia and 
New York. Next to farming, teaching is 
the most common occupation of Amer- 
ican Negroes, closely followed by the car- 
penter’s and barber’s trades, and, at some 
distance, by the profession of preach- 
ing. But the proportion of ministers to 
population is greater than among whites. 
The Negro population has nearly doubled 
in the forty years since the war between 
the states began, but it is not increasing 
so rapidly as the white population. 


The Census of Negroes 


T is a strange irony of fate which sent 
Paul Kruger, lion-hunter and war- 
leader of the stern farmers of Dutch 
South Africa, to die in the 
The Death of jittle lakeside Swiss town of 
Oom Paul ‘ . 
Clarens, a resort for invalids 
and the scene of Rousseau’s sentimental 
story of La Nouvelle Héloise. The ex- 
president of the Transvaal was born in 
one of the northern towns of Cape Col- 
ony, of German ancestry. While he was 
a boy the Great Trek of the Boer farm- 
ers to the north began. After ten years 
his father joined the movement, going to 
Natal. Paul was trained to shoot, to 
herd cattle and read the Bible. Asa boy 
he saved the life of his sister by a hand 
to claw fight with a leopard, in which his 
only weapon was a knife, and he grew 
up to be a famous shot and hunter. He 
became a field cornet at eighteen and 
thenceforth took an important part in 
the wars of his people with the natives 
and in their negotiations with the Eng- 
lish. Mr. Kruger was an intense patriot, 
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one of the shrewdest of diplomats, per- 
fectly unpretending in his love of the 
simple life of his people. His visit to 
England and the Continent made no 
change in his manners and opinions, and 
his tenacity was shown both in his prep- 
aration for and his conduct of the war 
with the English. He was defeated in 
his dream of a Dutch nation in Africa 
in part by the discoveries of diamonds 
and gold, in part by his reliance upon 
immigrant Hollanders whom he admitted 
to high places of authority, but chiefly 
by his own inability to take broad and 
statesmanlike views of the situation. He 
began his presidency a poor man, in ten 
years he had by shrewd investments 
gathered a fortune of millions. Even in 
exile he was cheered by popularity on the 
Continent and sustained by an unwaver- 
ing faith that the Dutch of South Africa 
were God’s peculiar people, whose cause 
must prosper in the end. 


HE week has brought many rumors 

from the scene of war in Manchuria, 
but few well authenticated facts. The 
story of a Japanese 
attack upon Port Ar- 
thur with enormous losses by mines is 
categorically denied by the Japanese. 
There was no fighting on that day about 
Port Arthur, they assert. So far as the 
situation can be described, the Russians 
seem to be defending the railway, with 
their backs to the plain country and the 
Chinese border, and the Japanese armies 
are slowly perfecting their line of attack 
in the mountains to the eastward. As 
yet the Russian army covers New Chuang 
as wellas Mukden. A determined attack 
by two divisions of the Russian army on 
Japanese posts in the Motien Pass looks 
like an attempt to force back the Japa- 
nese right wing and make the Russian 
line of retreat secure. Its defeat may 
mean that the Japanese generals have a 
strong force ready to strike toward Muk- 
den, perhaps with the hope of cutting 
the Russian forces off from their base of 
supply. The Russian ships have been ac- 
tive outside the harbor of Port Arthur, 
and it is reported that the cruiser Novik 
has escaped and joined the Vladivostock 
fleet. 


The Opposing Armies 


USSIA has shown renewed activity in 
the West by sending three vessels of 

her Black Sea fleet through the Darda- 
nelles. One of them 

Russian Aggressions passed under the Red 
arden ecsauinest Cross flag, another 
was called to account by the Turkish fort 
and showed no guns, but remounted them 
after reaching free waters to the south. 
The third, a gunboat, made no change 
in her armament and her passing has 
roused protests from Japan to England 
and from England to Turkey. Foreign 
Minister Lord Lansdowne has expressly 
declared that England would object to 
the abrogation of the clause in the Treaty 
of Berlin forbidding the passing of war 
ships out of the Black Sea and the in- 
cident carries possibilities of interna- 
tional dispute. But the Russian inter- 
pretation of the right of search forms a 
more threatening problem. One of these 
Black Sea cruisers stopped a German 
steamer, the Prinz Heinrich, in the Red 
Sea and took from her all the mail ad- 
dressed to Japan. The German indigna- 
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tion is great, but Russia asserts the right 
to search and seize mail directed to an 
enemy. Other vessels have been stopped 
and searched and it is reported that the 
British P. and O. steamer Malacca has 
been seized. The order of the British 
Mediterranean fleet from Malta to Alex- 
andria and the dispatch of two swift 
cruisers to the Red Sea indicate that the 
British Government is ready to act if 
diplomatic measures fail. Reports of 
harvest failure in Russia, of Armenian 
revolutionary plots and the assassination 
of an obnoxious governor in the Trans- 
Caucasia and of arbitrary arrests in Fin- 
land, suggest the difliculties and dangers 
of the Russian internal situation what- 
ever the final outcome of the war. 


NGLISH distrust of Germany has 
thrown a damper upon rejoicing that 
the two countries have at last secured a 
, treaty of arbitration in 
oo German regard to all questions 
of a legal nature and 
the interpretation of treaties. The co- 
incidence of the proclamation of this 
treaty with the King Edward’s visit to 
Kiel was probably a matter of social 
eclat, the credit. belongs to the British 
foreign minister, Lord Lansdowne, and 
to the German Chancellor. As British 
treaties of this nature with Italy, France 
and Spain already exist, this new agree- 
ment must be regarded as a step of prog- 
ress rather than the initiation of a new 
policy. In regard to the matters covered 
by the treaty it would be a pity if some 
routine plan of administering interna- 
tional law could not. be discovered by 
nations which claim to be leaders of civ- 
ilization. These arbitrators will have a 
large influence as makers of precedents 
and builders by slow degrees through a 
body of decisions of the common law of 
nations. 


The Will of the People 

The two historic parties of the country 
and four of the minor aggregations of 
citizens having nominated their candi- 
dates for President and Vice-president 
and having formulated their platforms, 
fifteen million voters of the country be- 
tween this and Nov. 8 must determine 
what principles they will indorse and 
what men they will select on that event- 
ful day. 

With our monetary standard fixed by 
definite legislation and in harmony with 
that of the rest of the civilized world, and 
with the gold versus silver issue practi- 
cally eliminated from this campaign, 
there is no such trepidation in business 
circles as there was in the campaigns of 
1896 and 1900, as is proved by the rela- 
tively stable and healthy state of trade 
today compared with conditions in past 
** presidential years.”’ 

While there are sharp differences of 
opinion and principle between the plat- 
forms of the Republican and Democratic 
parties it is apparent that the main issue 
in this campaign is to be one of person- 
alities; and that the attack on Mr. 
Roosevelt is to be vigorous and unspar- 
ing, and his friends’ defense of him 
equally so. We anticipate therefore a 
very sharp, bitter, heated campaign, in 
which the personal element will tend to 


obscure some of the fundamental princi- 
ples involved. There will be new align- 
ments of men. Friends and kindred will 
differ radically. Coworkers in social re- 
forms will not see eye to eye; and unless 
there is careful speech animosities will be 
developed as the result of impeachment 
of motives. 

At bottom the issue in both parties is 
one inevitable in a time of transition 
from the individualistic to the social con- 
ception of society, of extension of the 
authority and power of the Nation as 
over against the State, and of the State as 
over against the individual. Each party 
has its conservative and radical faction 
because each party is divided on this 
twentieth century issue. Each party has 
those who would construe the Constitu- 
tion strictly, and each party has its liberal 
constructionists. The conservatives of 
each party at bottom sympathize more 
with the conservatives of the other party 
than they do with the radicals of their 
own party. Each party, should it be put 
in power, has latent within it elements of 
much future strife, for the larger issues 
of 1908 and 1912 are implicit now, in the 
words of prophets who see the signs of 
the times. 

Compared with the situation in which 
the country was four or eight years ago 
the outlook is far brighter today. While, 
pending his letter of acceptance, the 
country has to wait patiently for Judge 
Parker’s revelation of himself as a party 
leader, nevertheless, even now, in the 
light of his record as a judge and his 
standing in his profession, it is safe to 
say that whosoever wins the prize, the 
country will have a capable, positive, 
honorable Chief Executive. The Demo- 
cratic party will enter the campaign nom- 
inally, if not actually, united, which has 
not been the case for a decade; the Re- 
publican party, as usual, will be a well 
disciplined host. 

Despite all that may be done by either 
party between this and election day to 
convert voters by facts and arguments, 
some citizens when that day comes will 
vote emotionally, ignorantly, spitefully. 
Some will vote as if heredity were all 
and environment nothing—their fathers 
were Republicans or Democrats; so must 
they be, irrespective of the new age and 
the new duties. Some voters will sell 
themselves for lucre; some will cringe 
before the party lash; some will flee from 
duty and put personal pleasure on election 
day above service to society. 

But more than ever before, an in- 
formed, intelligent, calm-spirited, ra- 
tional body of voters will come up to 
the polls in November, prepared to 

execute a freeman’s will 
As lightning does the will of God. 

Once the verdict is rendered, the de- 
feated minority, however large, will set 
about its ordinary tasks of life obedient 
to the will of the majority until that is 
reversed in lawful ways. Here is our 
glory among democracies—the explana- 
tion of our exemption from the faction- 
alism and disloyalty to verdicts of the 
polls which rend European and South 
American states. ‘‘Teach us how to be 
like you in your calm trust of the verdict 
at the polls, and your obedience to its 
decree,” said one of the wisest of the Fili- 
pinos recently in Boston. 
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The Lesson of a Good Life 


Because a single concrete illustration 
of noble living carries more stimulus 
than a volume of abstract counsel, we 
should not let the death of that great 
Christian, Bishop Frederick D. Hunting- 
ton, pass without marking the rare blend- 
ing in him of certain qualities greatly to 
be desired in the average Christian. The 
tributes to him from all sources show 
that he was a man of uncommon mold 
and worthy to be linked in memory with 
such conspicuous religious leaders of our 
time as Gladstone and his own intimate 
friend and classmate, Richard S. Storrs. 
No. bishop of the American Episcopal 
Church has sustained such a close rela- 
tion to the churches of our order, due in 
part to his early associations and many 
personal friendships with Congregational 
ministers and laymen which he cherished 
to the day of his death, and in part to 
a certain common inheritance of thought 
and temper. 

It would be interesting to speculate 
upon the place he would have taken 
among us had not the rigid policy of ex- 
clusion driven his mother out of the 
Congregational Church in Hadley into 
Unitarianism. That policy was responsi- 
ble for numerous other losses in the New 
England churches and corresponding 
gains for Unitarianism and Episcopalian- 
ism, Rather than mourn over them, we 
would rejoice in what such men as Bishop 
Huntington have achieved in other com- 
munions. Nor need we dwell upon the 
Bishop’s breadth and personal graces, for 
a long time neighbor of his, Rev. E. N. 
Packard, D. D., gives on another page a 
delightful description of Dr. Huntington’s 
home and characteristics. 

The one point we would make is that 
he, more than most men, maintained the 
even balance between spirituality and 
philanthropy. First of all he believed in 
the vision of God, in the life with Christ, 
in prayer, penitence and self-discipline as 
processes by which character is rounded 
out into Christlikeness. Such books as 
Helps to a Holy Life, Christian Believing 
and Living, which have had wide popu- 
larity in England as well as in this coun- 
try, embodied his conception of the Chris- 
tian life as one of moral struggle issuing 
in triumph and in the joy and peace of 
fellowship with the Father. We recall 
his words during our last interview with 
him with regard to the pace of modern 
life, especially in the great cities, how 
Christians seem to be absorbed in ma- 
terial satisfactions, in amusement and 
social display. There was a note of sad- 
ness, though not of uncharitableness, as 
he went on to say: ‘‘That life with God 
which was the mark of the saints of old 
seems very rare today.” 

But the Bishop was never content to 
linger too long in the closet. Religion 
meant also a passion for the service of 
his fellows. We doubt if there has ever 
been a minister on either side of the 
water in high official position who con- 
descended so constantly to the lowly, who 
felt that God’s little ones and the great 
army of the forsaken and unblest were 
his special charge as a minister of Christ. 
Among the many telegrams which came 
to his bereaved family were several 
signed by men and women engaged in 
the management of Houses of Mercy and 
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other institutions for the relief of the 
suffering. With many of them Dr. Hunt- 
ington was connected, not as a figure- 
head but sometimes as founder and al- 
ways as sympathetic adviser. 

We may all be grateful, then, for the 
career of Bishop Huntington and rejoice 
that in a day when there is a great deal 
of good work going on for human need 
apparently uninspired and unsustained 
by religious faith and motive, and when 
we witness more or less praying and 
psalm singing and various forms of 
otherworldliness which never seem to 
issue in a hand-to-hand grapple with the 
world’s sorrow and sin, there has lived 
for long years among us one whose work 
for others was ceaseless and fruitful while 
his life with his God dominated his whole 
being. 


Great Chapters of God’s’ Book 
The Shepherd Psalm 


Until our Lord made plain the father- 
hood.of God for comfort and sustaining, 
this image of the Divine Shepherd stood 
as the high water mark of trust. Christ 
himself assumes the image to express his 
own relation to his followers, enlarging 
and adapting it to the needs of his disci- 
ples. It is the honor of the psalmist that 
he anticipated and prepared the way for 
him who said: ‘‘I am the Good Shepherd. 
The Good Shepherd giveth his life for the 
sheep.”’ 

This imagery must have spoken with 
peculiar vividness to keepers of the flock. 
Yet by imagination we too can picture for 
ourselves the peace and beauty of green 
pastures and refreshing streams, and 
realize the leading of the flock through 
shadowed clefts of the hills, past the dens 
of the wild beasts where security depends 
upon the faithful care and courage of the 
shepherd. To the least vivid imagination 
in the most prosaic modern street this 
relation of the shepherd and his sheep is 
clear and beautiful. He leads, he seeks 
and restores, he governs and controls. 
The hope of the future is of him as surely 
as the peace of the present. 

What then does the psalm represent of 
our personal relation nowadays to Christ? 
Is it clear and vivid to our minds that 
he is still the shepherd of his sheep, that 
our security depends upon the personal 
relation, that he himself loves, knows, 
controls and leads us, that he makes pro- 
vision for our future, that the valley of 
the shadow is the place where we have 
special assurance of his presence and his 
care, that he has provided for the days 
to come? Then, too, the thought of his 
provision in the Father’s house will be- 
come a vista of our faith which has no 
end. The place of the flock’s abode and 
the route of its journeyings are in the 
shepherd’s care and are determined by 
the shepherd’s knowledge. Our oppor- 
tunity of faith rests in provision for to- 
day, our peace of heart in expectation for 
the morrow. When we wander it is our 
own sin and he, too, shares the sorrow; 
but our restoration is his joy. 

Here, too, as in all Christ’s teachings, 
the direct, unhindered and unmediated 
personal relation is the essential thing. 
Between the child and his father none 
need come. Between the shepherd and 
his flock no under shepherd is necessary. 
Between the heart and Christ the way is 
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always short and clear. This psalm read 
in the light of Christ’s sacrifice and 
Christ’s promise becomes an anticipation 
of the highest and most joyful thought 
of the Church, that Christ is ever with 
it and that all power in heaven and earth 
is committed into his hands. 


Our Handbook Topic for the Midweek Prayer 
Meeting, July 24-30. Ps. 23. 





In Brief 


Anyhow, Judge Parker is an accommodat- 
ing man. A Boston autograph fiend had the 
audacity to ask him for a copy of the famous 
telegram to St. Louis, and back it came by 
return mail in the judge’s handwriting. 


** Wild Religions which I Have Known,” such 
is the title which persons in certain irreverent 
circles in Cambridge give to Professor James’s 
book, Varieties of Religious Experience. If 
so admirable a volume must have a nickname, 
this will do as well as any. 





The English authorities have shown good 
sense in allowing the body of ex-President 
Kruger to be taken to Pretoria for burial. 
They would not allow him to return while he 
lived, but they can afford to be generous to 
the sentiment of their new subjects now that 
he is dead. 





New sayings of Jesus as reported from dis- 
coveries on the edge of the Libyan Desert are 
sure to receive the eager attention of the 
world, but the old sayings are fully as precious 
and trustworthy and we have a faint sus- 
picion that not all of them have been entirely 
complied with by the modern world. 





Shawmut Church, Boston, lubricates Bible 
study this hot weather by serving free lemon- 
ade after Sunday school to its scholars, young 
and old. The visiting Union Church people, 
less used to institutional ideas, couldn’t under- 
stand at first why punch bowls should be fly- 
ing back and forth, but they seemed to appre- 
ciate the refreshment. 





All the boys:listened to what the teacher 
had to say with close attention.—New York 
Sun. 

Course they did. Because young Theodore 
Roosevelt was teaching this special Sunday 
school class. But will they listen as eagerly 
next Sunday and the Sunday after that? Aye, 
there’s the point. 





Japanese Christians engaged in war with 
Russia are showing themselves loyal to their 
religion as well as to their native land. One 
of two spies recently captured by the Russians 
near Harbin was a captain named Jokoka, a 
Christian. His demeanor under duress and 
facing death won the admiration of his cap- 
tors, who ordered him shot. His money he 
left to the Russian Red Cross, saying that in 
this way he wished to show his obedience to 
Christ’s command, ‘‘ Love your enemies.”’ 





Dr. A. H. Bradford has been preaching to 
large congregations at Kensington, London, 
where C. Silvester Horne was recently pastor 
and has also delivered the annual address 
before the students of Hackney College. A 
trip to Norway will give the doctor something 
in the nature of a real holiday and doubtless 
equip him for his forthcoming address at our 
own National Council. Another American 
who has been warmly received in Great 
Britain this summer is Dr. Josiah Strong of 
New York. 


** Jersey justice ’’ has again proved itself an 
example to the citizens of other states. Two 
Negroes arrested for ‘‘ the unspeakable crime”’ 
of assault upon a white women were promptly 
arrested, protected, tried, convicted and sen- 
tenced to the extreme ‘penalty allowed by the 
law—forty-nine years’ imprisonment at hard 


. 
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labor. Is there any reason why such states as 
Indiana and Illinois—not to mention the South 
which appears yet too sensitive for entirely 
free speech—could not follow the same self re- 
specting course? 





A friend of the late Bishop Huntington was 
spending a Sunday in Edinburgh, and followed 
the crowd to the church of a celebrated 
preacher. At the close of the service he said 
to the clergyman, ‘‘ That was a remarkably 
fine sermon.” The minister, puffed up with 
pride, said, ‘‘ Thank you, thank you.”’ “ But,’’ 
said the Boston man, ‘‘ I have heard it before; 
it is one of Bishop Huntington’s sermons.” 
** Ah yes, I dare say, to be sure; but Hunting- 
ton could uever have gotten it off as I did.” 
For consistent and unblushing plagiarism this 
beats the record. 





The many investors in the new Morning 
Star will be glad to learn that a cablegram re- 
ceived at the American Board rooms last 
week reported the arrival at Perim near Aden 
on the Gulf of Suez. It brought also the grati- 
fying news that the vessel is behaving admir- 
ably and that all on board were in good condi- 
tion. This must include the yearling bull, 
regarding whose composure under seasickness 
grave fears were entertained. The terrier 
who was taken along to create consternation 
among the rats of Micronesia, was so affected 
by life on the ocean wave that when a rat did 
appear he fled from it. 





Mexico is not bothered with huge conven- 
tions and exciting campaigns in which the 
result is proclaimed to be in doubt up to the 
last moment. President Diaz is as unani- 
mously nominated as Roosevelt and re-elected 
even more unanimously than the most excited 
partisan hopes his candidate here will be. In 
fact there is no real election, though there is 
acommon consent. The point of importance 
in the latest return of Diaz to his office is in 
the vice-presidential name upon the ticket. 
Ramon Corral is a name to be noted as heir 
presumptive to the leadership of the sister 
republic in its still unfinished climb toa real 
and stable democracy. 





Mrs. Eddy is as much of a rhetorical treat as 
ever in her greetings to her followers at their 
gathering for the dedication of a new church 
building in Coneord, N. H. The message is 
copyrighted, but we venture to extract a gem 
ortwo. ‘“‘ The heart that beats mostly for self 
is seldom alight with love.” How true! 
*“*Most of us willingly accept dead truisms 
that can be buried at will; but a live truth, 
even though it be a sapling within rich soil 
and with blossoms on its branches, scares 
folks. The trenchant truth that cuts its way 
through iron and sod, most men avoid until 
compelled to glance at it, then open their 
hearts to it for actual being, health, holiness 
and immortality.” How beautiful! Why does 
not somebody make a collection of elegant ex- 
tracts from Mrs. Eddy’s talk. She would 
wish to copyright it, no doubt, but it ought to 
be one of the best selling (humorous) books of 
the season. 





Once a year we publish a list of honorary 
degrees conferred during the commencement 
season. That list appears on page 119. We 
cannot claim for it entire accuracy, or that 
even assiduous effort has made it as complete 
as the ideal would demand. But it enumerates 
most of the persons upon whom the colleges 
have this year bestowed their greatest honors. 
The number of Doctorate of Laws is unusually 
large, owing in part to the fact that Wisconsin 
University signalized its semicentennial by 
awarding many more such degrees than is 
usual. The list of Doctorates of Divinity 
impresses us as somewhat smaller than usual 
and represents a gratifying conservatism on 
the part of the authorities. At many colleges 
now the presidents when awarding the degrees 
characterize the recipients in apt and forceful 
phrases. So before the degree is awarded ina 
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given case the president must ask himself, 
** What can I honestly say about the man?” 





One of the most interesting personalities at 
the Harvard Summer School of Theology is 
Dr. Edward Robie, for more than a half-cen- 
tury pastor of the country church in Green- 
land, N..H., and in many respects an illustri- 
ous embodiment of Goldsmith’s ideal sketch 
of the village preacher. Ripeness of thought, 
mellowness of heart, richness of experience, 
when joined with a receptive mind and unflag- 
ging enthusiasm for the study of humanity 
and divinity, make up a pastoral equipment 
which any church might covet. The Green- 
land church, which under his scholarly and 
extended ministrations is said to have become 
as critical and appreciative as any city congre- 
gation, is to be congratulated on its sagacity 
in recognizing his value and in cleaving to 
him. Other churches might be equally fortu- 
nate if they would help their pastors to gain 
rest and new inspiration, and would keep them- 
selves free from the passion for change so de- 
moralizing to our churches. 





That was a fine exhibition of superiority to 
race prejudice which was given by a St. Louis 
Congregational church the other Sunday. 
After the celebration at the World’s Fair of 
Fisk University Day, the Jubilee singers re- 
mained in St. Louis over Sunday to meet ap- 
pointments. When in the evening they ar- 
rived at the church where they were to sing 
they found that the organist had refused to al- 
low them to occupy the choir loft. Here was 
an emergency, but the music committee of the 
church rose to the occasion and forthwith dis- 
charged the organist, prefering to continue the 
service without an organ than to permit such 
a display of animosity under the roof of the 
church. But from the ranks of the singers 
themselves one volunteered to play and the 
pastor declared that never had such grand 
music pealed forth from the great organ be- 
fore. With our congratulations to that prompt 
and vigorous music committee we would 
couple the suggestion that it need not look far 
for a person to fill the vacancy just created. 





Points Worth Noting in Church 
News 


The Maritime Provinces move for interde- 
nomination union (page 123). 

Children’s handiwork helps remodel a church 
(How Basketry Helped, page 119). 

Tribute to an apostle of the risen life (A 
Sister’s Tribute to a Gifted Writer, page 130). 

A rest home for working women in Spring- 
field, Mass.; a lesson in law keeping in Lowell 
(Massachusetts Broadside, page 130). 

A new Iowa Band; a comparison of denom- 
inational forces also, of the size of our churches 
and Sunday schools—all in Oklahoma (Broad- 
side, 131). 





A Protest from Berea 


The editorial in The Congregationalist of 
June 25, headed, No More Negroes at Berea, 
is both inaccurate and misleading. Asa stu- 
dent and trustee I have been connected with 
the college since 1879. For the last eight years 
I have been secretary of the board. I am, 
therefore, in a position to speak. 

The statement in the editorial that ‘‘ colored 
students have always been fewer than the 
whites at Berea” is not true. During most 
of the time the races have been about equally 
divided. For several years prior to 1892 the 
colored students were in the majority. Inthe 
Class of 1892, of which I was a member, all 
were Negroes—five in number. 

The statement that ‘‘ the work for the whites 
has always been of much more importance 
than the work for the blacks ”’ is not only un- 
true, but is calculated to do harm to Negroes 


interested in Berea. Again it is false that 
* considerable opposition to Berea has devel- 
oped’ in the town itself. Fully ninety per 
cent. of the white citizens of Berea signed a 
petition to the legislature against the bill. 
Every member of the faculty signed a similar 
petition. The state senator from the Berea 
district, himself a Democrat and an ex-slave- 
holder, strenuously opposed the passage of 
the bill. 

The statement that though the law is de- 
clared unconstitutional ‘‘former conditions 
will never prevail again’’ is an unwarranted 
assertion. If the law is declared unconstitu- 
tional what is to hinder the colored students 
from returning in large numbers? Does not 
the contest and the temporary arrangement 
anticipate a return to former conditions? 

The trustees are men of Christian character 
and integrity, and will see that so far as lies 
in their power justice is done the Negro. 

Nashville, Tenn. JAMES BOND. 





Ramblings 


At the outset let me say that I am not given 
to rambling, I hope even in my speech. In 
fact I am a hard worker taking a vacation of 
the unusual length of a whole month. To my 
associate who accompanied me to the train to 
see me off, I remarked that I always quit 
work reluctantly, and that if I consulted my 
feelings I would go back with him to the office. 
“*T think,’’ was his reply, ‘‘ that you take a 
sinful pride in that fact. By a month’s ab- 
sence and travel you will come back refreshed 
and strengthened, and will do more and better 
work for months tocome. You ought to think 
of that, and repent.” 

My associate, who is young enough to be my 
son, has a fatherly way of lecturing me that 
I rather like. Nevertheless, I confess that I 
still have no sympathy with the man who is 
glad to drop his work at the first stroke of the 
noon hour or at any time that he can secure 
a vacation. He has no love for it if he does 
not do so with some regret—not enough love 
to enjoy it while engaged upon it and not 
enough to make a real success of it. 

* 
* 7 

My wife and I were at Mount Vernon, stand- 
ing before the ‘‘new’’ tomb wherein rest the 
bodies of George and Martha Washington. A 
colored man was there to orate to the visitors 
who hourly gather before the burial place. 
Before others came he confided to us that 
he had been ‘‘a missionary preacher” in six- 
teen states and had held his present position 
for only about two months. ‘* They’ve been 
a-tryin’ to git me fer three or four yeahs,’’ he 
said, ‘‘but I wouldn’t come until they would 
agree to let me preach on the Sabbath and at 
funerals during the week. Finally they agreed 
to this, fer, suh, the time had come when they 
felt that they must have a man heah who isa 
historian! ”’ 

When about a dozen others came up we had 
an illustration of his knowledge of the history 
of the Washingtons and his powers as an ora- 
tor. He told the story of the family, in the 
main, in pretty good English, with here and 
there an eloquent period designed to touch the 
heart and inflame the patriotism of his hear- 
ers. Speaking of the final closing of the tomb, 
he said that after the bodies of ‘‘the royal 
family ” had been transferred to it, ‘‘ the key 
was turned in the lock in a way it never had 
been turned before, and then it was thrown 
into the angry waters of the Potomac.”’ 


* * * 


The Rambler has reached Wisconsin, and 
just now is at Yerkes Observatory, where is 
the largest telescope in the world. Has he 
looked through that sixty-two foot tube? By 
good fortune, yes; but it takes both training 
and knowledge to see things through it except 
in a broad way. The Rambler is more inter- 
ested in the men who observe through it than 
in the instrument itself. What enthusiasts 
they are! Of course the nights of the week 
have to be divided among them, but each man, 
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if he could only stand the strain and keep up 
his notes, would like to be on duty all the 
while. Whenever it happens to be cloudy, 
how disappointed is the one whose night as- 
signment it is! 

* bd * 

Two years ago when the Rambler was here, 
the observatory was suffering for a day or so 
from a water famine, so that the engine could 
not make steam to turn the machinery of the 
dome. One of the professors, whose night 
it was to observe, was just about frantic. He 
rushed about to discover some water, finally 
offering a woman ten dollars out of his own 
pocket for the contents of her small wooden 
cistern! 

The Rambler was not all surprised to learn 
that this same professor, though at the time 
physically unfitted to endure the exposure, 
persistently clung to his task during one of 
the coldest nights of last winter. It should be 
remembered that the great dome has to be 
open so that the temperature inside is the 
same as that without. Despite the bitterness 
of the cold, and his own weakness, this man 
continued in his work till day began to dawn 
—and didn’t get out of bed for three weeks 


afterwards! 


* > * 


The observatory is beautifully located on 
Lake Geneva. It is a retired and quiet spot, 
and in the trees bordering the lake the birds 
love to make their nests, while flowers are 
plentiful. The Rambler’s six-year-old grand- 
daughter was asked how she would like to 
live in the big city, whither she has been 
taken occasionally. ‘‘I would not like it,” 
she replied; “I would go all about crying, 
‘ Flowers, flowers, where are you?’”’ 

M. C. H. 


Sparks from Other Anvils 


A CHURCHMAN IN THE WHITE HOUSE 
(The Living Church) 


It would be a pleasure to see the long line 
of Churchman-Presidents restored, and those 
who vote the Democratic ticket will be glad to 
feel that he whose name heads their ticket is 
one who has done much both for the Church 
and for the catholic movement within it. 





THE SALVATION ARMY DOES THE WORK 
(Examiner, London) 


Even those who find their methods of wor- 
ship most repulsive are bound to admit that 
while most other Christians have talked 
about saving the masses, the Salvationists 
have acted; and that, latterly, at any rate, 
they have gone about their work in the most 
common sense fashion, remembering that men 
have bodies as well as souls. 


THE PAYING CAPACITIES OF THE CROWD 
(The Interior) 


We happened the other morning—it was 
Monday—to meet the treasurer of an important 
city church whose doors had been crowded 
the night before. We congratulated him upon 
the success of his pastor in “‘ filling the pews.” 
*“Yes,”’ was the hesitating reply, “he has 
filled the pews, and filled the vestibule, and 
filled the pulpit steps—but he has emptied the 
collection baskets. We have the biggest au- 
dience in the city, and will soon have the big- 
gest debt.’’ In another city 2,000 miles distant, 
and in another denomination, we came upon a 
church from whose doors hundreds were 
nightly turned away. Three years later we 
asked the principal layman how the church 
was doing now, and he replied with a tinge of 
sadness, ‘‘We had a grand debauch under 
Brother X., and we haven’t quite recovered 
from it yet.” Account for it as-we may, or fail 
to account for it if we must, the extreme 
methods of the sensation-monger which fill the 
pews of a church most rapidly, destroy its 
usefulness as a church of Christ. Unless the 
crowd is converted, it will submerge the 
Christianity of the congregation. 
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Richard Cordley of Kansas 


A Long, Eventful and 
Fruitful Career 











Dr. Cordley represented all periods of Kansas history, her whole people and her best thought. He was a ’57 pioneer; seventy- 
five years old, yet ever young; the friend, equally, of people in all conditions; linked, loyally, to old truths, yet in the forefront of 
modern thinking. He was a Christian whose life was permeated with prayer; a missionary through and through, expressing his heart 
in Christian service; a thinker with touches of genius and the perceptions of a seer; a preacher of large and unique power; a manly 
man, brave for any duty, yet humble and childlike, without a scrap of pretense or possibility of jealousy in his nature; and a man 
whom everybody loved because he loved everybody. He believed in men, almost to the point of weakness. If he met you for the: 
first time he was so sincerely interested in your welfare that you forgot to think how grand a man he was. But you found out 
when he preached. You noticed that, without an impressive presence or arts of oratory, he at once commanded attention; that he read 
his sermon, yet seemed to be talking unconventionally to you; that his language was plain Anglo-Saxon, and put into nugget sen- 
tences; that he made common truths sparkle; that he preached truth positively, antagonizing nobody directly, but dispelling darkness 
by letting in the light; that imagination and humor had a liberal part in the discourse, and that he stopped too soon. 

Eminent among the founders and promoters of Congregationalism in Kansas, the inspirer of her missionaries, especially the 
younger ones, an example of fortitude, loveliness of character and the Pauline missionary spirit, Dr. Cordley will live in holy memory, 
and in the Christian institutions of which his life was a part. 


L. P. BROAD. 





A Modern Apostle 


BY A. L. FORD 


In the fall of 1857, the Andover Band of 
four young men having heard the ‘‘cry 
from Macedonia”’ throughout their sem- 
inary course, made a missionary journey 
—with three of them it was a wedding 
journey—into the distracted and turbu- 
lent territory of Kansas. Richard Cord- 
ley settled in Lawrence, the town looked 
upon with deadly hatred by the Border 
Ruftians as the center of the Free State 
movement. He was not dismayed by the 
hardships of pioneer life, for his parents, 
of fine English stock, had hewed out a 
place for their log cabin in the forests of 
Michigan, where his boyhood was spent. 

The young minister was of a slight, del- 
icate appearance, and had a ‘‘ thorn in the 
flesh’ in the loss of one eye, while the 
other was often weak in sympathy. 
Above them rose the noble, intellectual 
forehead of a student anda scholar. We 
first see the young pastor preaching in 
the new edifice built of unhewed native 
stone. Plymouth Church is now three 
years old, with twenty-two members, and 
a center of life in the new town. In this 
edifice are held socials, concerts, and sing- 
ing schools as well as political meetings 
of the Free State men, many of whose 
leaders are identified with the church. 
Never before or since in the history of 
the United States, has its government 
arrayed itself against peaceful citizens 
contending for a high moral principle. It 
is a situation calling for the utmost wis- 
dom and discretion. That the Free State 
party does not come into open conflict 
with the administration at Washington 
is due in a large measure to those leaders 
who take council together in the old stone 
church. A hundred years from now the 
future historian may recognize the fact 
that this band of Free State men, who so 
bravely held in check the westward march 
of the slave power, are, in a way, as 
worthy of honor as the Pilgrims who 
landed on Plymouth Rock. 

With such a Sunday morning congrega- 
tion the young pastor is stimulated to his 
best efforts. The gospel message is given 
with simplicity and clearness. The peo- 
ple call him lovingly, ‘‘the nugget 
preacher.”’ After years of absence they 
will come home to Plymouth Church sure 
of a cordial greeting from the pastor who 
never forgets their names or faces, their 


families nor the circumstances of their 
lives. The morning service does not end 
the pastor’s duties for the day. All 
around Lawrence the country is settled 
by people of the same type as those of 
the town. Often several families from 
the same neighborhood farther east have 
pre-empted adjoining farms. To these 
rural communities the Plymouth pastor 
makes a Sabbath Day journey for after- 
noon or evening service. He takes longer 
drives, also, to distant parts of the state 
for installations, councils or associations. 
Thus ‘‘ with labors more abundant,” this 
‘*Modern Apostle’”’ is establishing the 
Church in Kansas. 

In the years that follow, the conflict 
over the admission of slavery into Kansas, 
has developed into the Civil War. Kansas, 
isolated from the sisterhood of northern 
states, has her very existence as a free 
state hanging in the balance and, when 
the call for troops is made, responds ‘with 
a larger number of men in proportion to 
population, than any other state in the 
Union. In the Congregational churches 
of the state, more than half of the able- 
bodied men are in the army. Lawrence, 
so near the front, is never without military 
camps. Dr. Cordley holds special serv- 
ices for the soldiers, visits the sick in the 
hospitals and preaches ringing, patriotic 
sermons. Although so gentle and unas- 
suming, he is fearless when aroused by 
wrong or injustice. When Quantrell’s 
Band making the long threatened raid 
upon Lawrence burned the hated town, 
killing one hundred and fifty defenseless 
citizens, they searched diligently for the 
‘* Abolition Preacher,’’ burned his house, 
too, but fortunately the preacher escaped, 

We see Dr. Cordley and his wife on the 
evening of that dreadful day standing by 
the smoking embers of their little white 
cottage, their first happy home. It has 
been a ‘‘ house beautiful ’’ to ministers and 
delegates from all over the state. They 
have brought their perplexities and diffi- 
culties to this parsonage, sure of receiv- 
ing good advice, and good cheer. Library, 
sermons, mementoes of the past, all are 
gone. The pastor goes from one family 
to another holding services for the dead 
and comforting the living. He takes 
his turn standing guard at the “block 
house,”’ but there is no note of discour- 
agement or complaint in the sermons 
written at this time on a dry goods box 
in a low attic. His words, full of hope 


and trust, are a tower of strength to the 
afflicted people of the town. 

In an incredibly short space of time the 
people rally their forces and rebuild the 
town. Dr. Cordley serves on the school 
board, helps to found Washburn, the Con- 
gregational college at Topeka, of which 
he is a trustee; is a constant friend and 
helper in the development of the State 
University located at Lawrence. His 
congregation worships in a modern, con- 
venient church. The pastor lives in a 
new and comfortable parsonage. 

Plymouth Church has increased from 
twenty-two to four hundred members. 
Every year brings into its membership. 
many of the children from the Sunday 
school, whom the pastor loves so well. 
He has touched the joys and sorrows of 
four generations. What strong cords the 
years are weaving to bind together this 
pastor and people! What a dignity and 
benediction these years of loving service 
bestow, not only upon Plymouth Church, 
but also upon the town and the state. 

It would seem that after more than 
three decades of this peaceful living he 
would never again look upon scenes sug- 
gestive of war. But wesee him again in 
Plymouth Church, speaking to a company 
of soldiers enlisted for the Spanish- 
American War. In no other state, per- 
haps, was there such a wave of indigna- 
tion as that which swept over these sons 
and grandsons of the early pioneers, as 
they listened to the story of the oppres- 
sions in Cuba. Dr. Cordley exhorts the 
young men before him, many of them 
university students, some of them mem- 
bers of his own Sunday school, to be 
brave, not only in facing Spanish bullets, 
but also in meeting the temptations of 
the camp and of the field, to come back 
‘‘as noble and pure as you go away.” It 
may be that it was owing to these parting 
admonitions, ahd to the constant remem- 
brance of their loving pastor, that the 
Lawrence company was distinguished in 
the regiment for its Sunday school and its 
Christian Endeavor Society. 

The fitting climax of this beautiful life 
was in the State Association which came 
home to Plymouth Church last June to 
celebrate the semicentennial of Congre- 
gationalism in Kansas, Dr. Cordley, who 
had never missed but one association 
from the beginning, was present, feeble 
in body, but alert and interested. It was 
beautiful to see that large body of clergy- 
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men, many of them young men, listening 
eagerly to the story of the last survivor 
of that Andover Band, who “in perils by 
robbers, in perils in the wilderness, in 
perils by their own countrymen’’ gave 
their lives to help in the upbuilding of 
the Congregational Church in Kansas. 

There was one more Sabbath service 
after the association. Dr. Cordley was 
carried into the pulpit, and talked to his 
people from the text, ‘‘Od things are 
passed away.’’ The Sabbath following 
he is confined to his room. The eyes of 
the pastor are upon the clock; it is the 
hour of the morning service. He has 
never failed his people before in all the 
long years of his ministry. He calls his 
family around him for a devotional serv- 
ice. ‘I shall never preach again,’’ he 
says when it is finished, ‘‘to my people 
in Plymouth Church. I have tried to do 
them good. I should like to preach to 
them again, but it is all right.” 

Lawrence, Kan., July 12. 


A Home Missionary Superin- 
tendent’s Word 


Our greatest man and prophet has gone. 
Kansas has none that have done her 
greater service. Our leader in Congrega- 
tionalism for two generations has left us 
to walk alone. Few men had as many 
strong qualities as Dr. Cordley. He was 
trained fifty years ago, yet his thinking 
was ever fresh. He went through all the 
hot controversies of the last generation 
but never lost his head, nor was he ever 
left behind. The old and tried he kept, 
but the new and positive he always wel- 
comed. He was naturally of poetic tem- 
perament, yet was a most helpful coun- 
selor. 

He could develop the best in an indi- 
vidual, but he always took a warm inter- 
est in all matters of wide concern. Nat- 
urally secluded and scholarly, he yet had 
great influence in public matters, and his 
social touch was everywhere strong. He 
could hold all sorts of people in harmony 
about him, and each one would feel that 
he was his particular favorite. He was 
always modest, yet never afraid to ex- 
press his conviction, and always gentle 
and self-composed. And these qualities 
he kept till the last. He was the bright- 
est and wittiest at the Jubilee. His last 
sermons were among his best. One of his 
last utterances at the Jubilee was, ‘“‘Our 
motto was always Kansus for Christ.” 

Doubtless there were those fifty years 
ago who said the members of the Andover 
Band would bury themselves in that far- 
away Kansas ‘‘just for an ideal.’”’ In 
the same class in the seminary were Dr. 
Cobb, Secretary Hazen, Professor Thayer 
and Prof. Hiram Mead. ‘‘Why such 
waste?”’’ But at this end of the line we 
say, These who came West served as well 
as the others. The world has still other 
like opportunities, but they are where 
humanity is struggling with its unsolved 
problems. 

The public services in honor of Dr. 
Cordley were held in Plymouth Church, 
July 13. A great company of old friends 
came to express their love. Dr. J. G. 
Dougherty of Kansas City, a life-long 
friend and associate, gave a worthy re- 
view of the character and influence of 
Dr. Cordley. H. E. THAYER. 

Topeka, July 14. 
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All Night at the Democratic Convention 


Some Impressions of a Minister in the Gallery 


By Rev. C. H. Patron, D. D., St. Lovis 


My seat was directly opposite the speak- 
er’s stand, in the center of the broadside 
of the oval shaped hall, and directly be- 
hind the band which was pushed out on a 
shelf overhanging the balcony. There 
were times when the band could scarcely 
be heard six feet away. It is a poor kind 
of a Democrat who cannot yell to beat the 
band. The red-faced German musician 
who pounded the big bass drum, and who 
might be supposed to be accustomed to 
noise, frequently stopped his ears during 
the yelling following the naming of candi- 
dates. 

The convention was noisy and tumult- 
uous beyond all precedent. A delegate 
told me he had been at Chicago eight 
years ago and at Kansas City four years 
ago, and that both of these were tame in 
comparison with St. Louis. It was in 
the sharpest possible contrast with the 
aim of the founders of the republic—Jef- 
ferson, whose name seemed upon nearly 
every speaker’s lips, must have turned 
many times in his grave during those two 
night sessions. Washington would have 
regarded the gathering as a convention 
of mad men. 

The psychology of such a erowd is al- 
ways interesting, and I was impressed by 
the fact that the finer qualities of man- 
hood are distinctly lowered under such 
circumstances. Men acted in a way that 
night to make their wives feel ashamed, 
even if their own consciences did not re- 
buke them later on. The enthusiasm ap- 
peared to me to be manufactured in the 
main. It was supposed to be the thing to 
do, and so they did it. This applies more 
to the balcony and gallery crowd than to 
the floor. The delegates in the main pre- 
served good order and decorum, even 
under very exciting conditions. 

Many in the gallery about me evidently 
were there for the fun of the thing, and 
they shouted equally loud and long for 
all candidates, with the possible excep- 
tion of Parker.: The suspicion crossed 
my mind that money lay behind some of 
the noise. Demonstrations on the floor 
were carefully planned for each leading 
candidate, and when the noise would be- 
gin to wane a new banner would appear 
or a huge portrait be displayed, and then 
pandemonium would break forth anew. 
One small-statured feliow near me hung 
to an iron girder all night Friday, and 
only stopped yelling when the chairman 
threatened to clear the galleries. Another 
man below me in the balcony for a 
straight half hour waved his hat in one 
hand and his coat in the other, yelling 
fiercely all the time, while people around 
pelted him with fans and paper wads. A 
man went up and down in the rear of our 
section with a huge megaphone and a 
husky voice in a foreign accent, shouting : 
‘‘Bryan and Hearst! Bryan and Hearst! 
the friends of the people!’’ I can hear 
him yet. Twenty such men carefully 
placed can keep the cheering of ten thou- 
sand people well in hand. 

It was a distinctly Bryan crowd off the 
floor, and the enthusiasm for the un- 
horsed leader was genuine. But then it 
must be remembered the convention met 
in Missouri. Bryan loomed large as an 


orator. In arguing for abstract princi- 
ples he is truly great, as when he spoke 
for the Illinois contestants. That was 
the only time when I was genuinely 
moved and ceased tu be an onlooker and 
critic. His well-rounded epigrammatic 
sentences, his trumpet-like voice full of 
power and sympathy, backed by his evi- 
dent sincerity, swept the great audience 
in a magnificent way. No, oratory is not 
dead; but Bryan spoke too much. He 
made five distinct speeches, which is too 
much for any man. He impresses one 
as stronger in words than in deeds, as 
better on general theories than on prac- 
tical policies. I feel that he is no dema- 
gogue. I shall never forget the thrilling 
effect of his opening in the speech on 
the candidates: ‘‘You may claim that I 
have not fought a good fight. You may 
assert that I have. failed to finish my 
course, but I defy any man to say I have 
not kept the faith.”” Bryan has missed 
his calling. He should have been a 
preacher. He would have solved the 
greatest down-town problem in_ the 
country in the réle of a preacher of right- 
eousness and human brotherhood. 

If the Democratic party can be properly 
judged from this convention it is lacking 
in men of brains. Champ Clark, the per- 
manent chairman, is a sort of brass money 
politician. His opening speech was cheap 
and sloppy. Tillman is a coarse buffoon. 
His oratory is rant—much of the Southern 
oratory is of the old rhetorical sort, florid 
but lacking in power. Bailey of Texas is 
a notable exception. His fine face and 
dignified bearing impressed the more 
thoughtful in the audience favorably. 

Leaving that dramatic and really thrill- 
ing all-night session I went home some- 
what dazed as to the significance of it all. 
But after a nap and a cold bath I still 
heard that man with the fog horn voice in 
a foreign accent shouting: ‘‘ Bryan and 
Hearst! Bryan and Hearst! the friends 
of the people!” And I found myself say- 
ing: ‘‘ Let Bryan and Hearst and all their 
radical following get together on a plat- 
form of paternalism. Then let the old 
line Democrats and the disgruntled Re- 
publicans vote for Parker. In between 
let the Republicans who believe in Roose- 
velt as the finest type of President this 
country has seen in many a year vote 
straight for him. And may God save the 
people! ”’ 





An occasional and valued contributor to our 
paper, Mrs. Margaret Hamilton Welch, has 
just died at a sanitarium in Liberty, N. Y. 
The widow of that genial, lovable humorist, 
Philip H. Welch, she assumed at the time of 
his pathetic death nearly twenty years ago, 
the responsibilities of her little family. She 
became an industrious and successful news- 
paper worker, keeping amid all the demands 
of modern journalism, the sweetness and 
charm of a delicate nature and winning her 
way so well that the fund of $20,000 which 
friends and admirers of her husband raised 
for the family was, we understand, left un- 
touched as a legacy to her four children. A 
brave, beautiful spirit, she will be remembered 
first of all because of her exemplification of 
Christian womanhood and devoted mother- 
hood. 
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A Friendly Word to Self- 
Constituted Guardians 
of Orthodoxy 





Defenders of the Faith 


By Prof. John E. McFadyen, Knox College, Toronto 


Spiritual Fruitage the Real 
Test of Discipleship 








A strangely pathetic interest attaches 
to a great disciple when we find him mak 
ing a great mistake. For even loyal dis- 
ciples are not infallible. Sometimes they 
seriously misrepresent the mind of Jesus, 
and have to be brought back to wisdom 
by the stern way of rebuke. Such a re- 
buke was once administered even to John 
the beloved. And it was very necessary, 
for he had been betrayed by his zeal into 
a great error. He had misread the large 
charity of Jesus. He had taken it upon 
him to rebuke one who had been doing 
beneficent work in the name of Jesus; 
and Jesus had been constrained to rebuke 
him in the memorable words, ‘‘ Forbid 
him not.”’ 


CONDEMNED FOR DIFFERING FROM US 


The attitude of John is remarkable; 
more remarkable still is the reason for 
that attitude. ‘‘Master, we saw one Cast- 
ing out devils in thy name; and we for- 
bade him, because he followeth not with 
us.’’ One would have supposed that John 
might well have felt sure of this man, for 
he had given two indubitable proofs of 
being on the side of Jesus. He was cast- 
ing out devils—and was not that part of 
the very work which Jesus had commis- 
sioned his disciples to do? And he was 
doing this in Jesus’ name, proving thereby 
that he was a believer in the power of 
that name and a disciple at heart; for, as 
Jesus said, no man could do a mighty 
work in his name and thereafter lightly 
revile him. But John, with sublime in- 
difference to these conclusive marks of 
discipleship, condemns and forbids him 
for no better reason than that ‘‘he fol- 
loweth not with us.”’ 

Apparently, then, it is possible for those 
who Jove Jesus dearly to misunderstand 
him seriously, and to hamper the work of 
others who are serving him with as much 
zeal as themselves and with more intelli- 
gence; for we cannot help feeling that 
the unknown man who owes his place in 
history to John’s foolish rebuke, had an 
instinctive penetration into the essential 
conditions of discipleship far superior to 
John’s own. For John’s measure of dis- 
cipleship was, for the moment, a purely 
external one, whereas this man felt that 
the true disciple is one who does the 
work of the Master. Of course there were 
reasons at that time why John should 
have so completely, though mistakenly, 
identified the cause of his Master with 
that of his little disciple band; all the 
same, there is struck here the first note 
of that well-intentioned arrogance which 
has seldom been wanting in the history of 
the Church. 

In this spirit which is ever ready to re- 
buke unconventional service, there is 
something not altogether to be despised, 
for it is animated by jealousy for the 
honor of the Lord. Nevertheless, it is 
one of the most hateful sins of which a 
disciple of Christ can be guilty. For in 
insisting’ upon external standards, it dis- 
plays a lack of insight into the real con- 
ditions of service; in rebuking a man 


who is doing the work of Jesus in the 
name of Jesus it displays an utter lack of 
charity as well as of intelligence; and in 
hampering the work of a sincere, devoted 
and intelligent servant it is injuring the 
work of Christ himself, and retarding the 
progress of the world. 


ADHESION TO CHRIST THE ONLY REQUI- 
SITE 


What is the condition of discipleship ? 
Surely it is not following ‘“‘with us.’’ 
For who are we? Poor, stupid, loveless 
mortals who at the best ‘‘know in part 
and prophesy in part,’’ and at the worst 
are but caricatures of the ideals to which 
we aspire. Surely it is not adhesion to 
us, but adhesion to Christ that is the true 
test of discipleship. Does the man about 
whose loyalty we are in doubt, and whose 
work we are thirsting, like John, to inter- 
rupt—does he ‘‘follow with Christ?” If 
he does, that ought to settle the matter 
for us. But how shall we know whether 
he follows with Christ? In the last re- 
sort we cannot know, for only the Lord 
can look upon the heart. But so far as 
we may know at all, we have no other 
basis for judgment than that indicated by 
Jesus himself when he said, ‘“‘ By their 
fruits ye shall know them.”’ 

It is unspeakably pathetic that such a 
reason should have been so often offered 
throughout the history of the Church for 
thwarting the unconventional service of 
some fellow-disciple—‘‘he followeth not 
with us.’’ Is he any the worse for that? 
For again, let us ask, who are we? Nec- 
essarily but a fraction of the great Church 
of Christ, and no more infallible than any 
other fraction. Therefore our standards 
of judgment are necessarily limited, and 
may even be false, as John’s were. The 
truculent and peremptory prohibition by 
which we think to do Christ honor, may 
be answered by him with a rebuke. And 
when we shut out of our fellowship a man 
who is doing gracious and helpful work 
in the name of Jesus, the loss is rather 
ours than his. It is he and not we who 
represents the true Church; and no ex- 
communication of ours can really deprive 
him of that ‘‘cheerful liberty of heart” 
which belongs to the brave and sincere. 

The Church, as Pres. Rush Rhees has 
recently said, has often shown herself 
strangely ‘‘inhospitable to unfamiliar 
truth.’”’ Too often has her motto been, 
‘*We forbade him.”’ Christ was brought 
to his cress by the chief priests, the 
scribes and the elders; that is, by the 
officials of the Church of his own time. 
His truth was too revolutionary and un- 
palatable, and they ‘‘forbade”’ him by 
nailing him to a tree. That was the 
Jewish Church; here—in the story we 
are considering—is the Christian Church 
in embryo, forbidding one who cast out 
devils in Christ’s name. It was the 
Church that compelled Galileo to deny 
what today every schoolboy knows to be 
true; and more than once within the last 
three centuries the Church has deliber- 
ately condemned an attitude which the 





advance of thought has later compelled 
her to tolerate, if not to accept. The 
persecutors were by no means always 
bad men. They were often only conven- 
tional men, of scrupulous but unenlight- 
ened conscientiousness, who could not 
appreciate a nobler and more daring type 
of service than their own. 


THE PERSECUTING SPIRIT DIES HARD 


The weapons of persecution have 
changed but the spirit is ever the same 
—the spirit which in other days would 
have kindled the fagot, but which dare 
not do so today because of the brave 
stand for liberty and truth made by the 
men whom it murdered. The spirit of 
Jesus is slowly working, and there are 
signs that the day is perhaps not so very 
far distant when men who are casting 
out devils in his name will be free to do 
their work serenely, none either daring 
or desiring to make them afraid. Then 
the true Church union will be consum- 
mated; for then men will be more eager 
to welcome than to forbid, more ready to 
accentuate the glorious hopes they share 
in common than the relatively trivial 
speculations which divide them. They 
will care more for the person of Christ 
than for a particular view of his person, 
and more for truth than for a specific 
formulation of it. When we recog- 
nize the relative unimportance of the 
things which separate us, and what Ré- 
ville has called ‘the inanity of all these 
discussions in matters which exceed the 
capacity of our intelligence,’ then will 
be seen the folly of saying, ‘‘ We forbade 
him, because he followeth not with us;”’ 
and such a whisper will not be heard in 
all the land. 

The devils are legion; and all who are 
striving to cast them out are the friends 
of Jesus. Wherever there is a man doing 
what in him lies, in the spirit of Jesus, to 
check political corruption or municipal 
incompetence, gambling or drunkenness, 
prurient literature or degrading amuse- 
ments, false or inadequate conceptions of 
the Bible or religion, disintegrating views 
of private duty or social morality, there 
is a man—whether his methods be uncon- 
ventional or not, whether he “follows 
with us” or not—who deserves a royal 
welcome from all who count themselves 
the friends of Jesus. ‘‘ Forbid him not,” 
says Jesus. We may indeed, in an un- 
considered enthusiasm for the cause we 
love, defy this solemn word of Jesus; 
and if we please, we may rebuke or per- 
secute the man whose chief crime is that 
he ‘‘followeth not with us.” But let us 
not forget that ‘inasmuch as ye did it 
unto him, ye did it unto me.” 





Refusal by Louisville, Ky., public schoo 
officials to admit four Filipino youths to study 
in the schools of the city on the ground of 
their color shows how the racial discrimina- 
tion of the South works against the highest 
interests of the nation in its task of eleva- 
ting the standards of intelligence among the 
Filipinos. 
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Bishop Huntington as His Neighbors Saw Him 


For all the years of my home in Syra- 
cuse I have lived within a few minutes’ 
walk of my dear and venerated friend, 
Bishop Huntington, so that I could speak 
of him as the woman of Shunem did of 
the prophet, ‘‘ Behold now I perceive that 
this is an holy man of God that passeth 
by us continually.” His house belonged 
to the diocese, and was representative in 
all its appointments of the great man 
who has just gone from us, mourned by all 
the people. Within, it is a fine example 
of Christian simplicity, with its spacious 
rooms where the furnishings do not at- 
tract your attention and yet where an 
atmosphere of refinement and high breed- 
ing impress you. Multitudes of pilgrims 
found their way to that house and always 
met a cordial welcome. 

It was a pleasure, not too often to be 
indulged, for the Bishop was a tireless 
worker and gave his time to a wearisome 
number of visitors, to sit by the open fire 
in his pleasant study and hear his voice. 
His speech was always with grace sea- 
soned with salt. He was surrounded 
with books, a broad table filled the mid- 
dle of the room on which he did his writ- 
ing, a litany desk stood on one side and 
a lectern held a large, illuminated Scrip- 
tural lesson for the day. From that dig- 
nified and yet plain abode there went out 
a steady stream of beneficence. 

It was in keeping with the genius of 
the family that its members did not iden- 
tify themselves with the large, wealthy, 
central St. Paul’s, but with struggling 
young missions where their presence told 
and their self-denying work was needed. 
Miss Arria Huntington has long stood at 
the head of various lines of social serv- 
ice, especially giving herself to the care 
of the Shelter for Unprotected Girls 
which the Bishop established years ago. 
The shelter is related to the courts of the 
city and is under state supervision, but 
its support comes through private chan- 
nels. Little children are taken from un- 
favorable surroundings before they are 
old enough to go astray, and older girls 
are sentenced to live there for a while 
when their cases are not beyond hope. 
The Hospital of the Good Shepherd, 
founded by the Bishop, is now a large, 
fully equipped institution to which a 
Nurses’ Training School is attached. It 
stands near the Bishop’s home, and we 
often saw him making his way to the 
place to conduct prayers for the inmates 
and to scatter blessings as he passed 
through the wards. 

Within recent years his form has be- 
come bent and his step has grown feeble, 
and yet it was only two years ago that he 
yielded to the urgency of his friends and 
allowed a coadjutor to be appointed. It 
was wonderful to note the frequency of 
his journeys over his diocese of 12,000 
square miles in which there came to be 
almost a hundred and fifty churches for 
him to oversee. He did not hesitate to 
undertake a trip by rail and stage or 
sleigh in northern New York in January 
or March when he would be obliged to 
ride, after leaving the train, over miles 
of snowdrifts. In the old days when 
horse cars used to haul us up University 


By Rev. Edward N. Packard, D. D. 


Hill I once sat opposite him when his 
seat broke down. He recovered himself 
in an instant, and when I expressed sat- 
isfaction that his Episcopal seat was not 
so unsteady he said that he had often 
wondered why a bishop was always rep- 
resented as sitting in some town; for his 
part he found it hard to find time to sit 
much anywhere. 

He impressed one at once asa man of 
utmost simplicity and indifference to out 
ward show. He was a strong churchman 
but he never made you think of it while 
he was with you, discussing with his alert, 
broad, thoroughly informed mind, some 
great moral problem. He was an illus- 
tration of reversal to type in that he was 
essentially a New England puritan with- 
out a trace of narrow asceticism or of a 
determination to mold every one to his 
own way of thinking. The Unitarianism 
in which he was educated was almost ac- 
cidental, as any one may see who reads 
the story of his mother’s excommunica- 
tion from the Orthodox church in Hadley 
and his father’s entering, as so many 
godly men did at that early day, the 
primitive form of Unitarianism. Bishop 
Huntington had to come back by a leap 
over one generation to the essential faith 
of his ancestors which he illustrated and 
preached through forty of his greatest 
years and in which he passed to his long 
rest. 

It was my privilege, as one living near 
to him, to be delegated now and then to 
call upon him to enlist his co-operation 
in some scheme for the good of the city 
and to find him cautious about giving 
himself away to useless plans and yet 
most hearty in the support of those that 
commended themselves to his interest. 
He was generous in the distribution of 
his money and some said that he gave 
away his whole salary every year. When 
Miss Stone was in bondage he started a 
subscription for her with a large sum. 

He was entirely indifferent to denomi- 
national lines when it came to questions 
affecting the public good. When the 
Christian Workers’ Convention came here 
several years ago, under John Collins’s 
leadership, he made a splendid opening 
address, though not an Episcopalian was 
on the program. It was enough that 
various kinds of practical service to the 
prisoner, the fallen, the outcast and for- 
gotten were to be discussed. He was in 
his element with such workers. A reser- 
vation for a few hundred Onondaga In- 
dians lies within ten miles of this city 
and he has for years watched their inter- 
ests in the way of good legislation and 
missionary labors. He led the long siege 
against the Oneida Community which suc- 
ceeded in winding up its iniquitous fea- 
tures and in banishing John H. Noyes 
from the state. He was a constant stu- 
dent of labor problems and his pastoral 
addresses and sermons ring with his 
call to righteousness between man and 
man. 

Occasionally he found time, in his great 
labors, to give a short course of lectures 
or sermons to which everybody was wel- 
come. I listened to such a course in the 
chapel of St. Paul’s Church, some years 


ago, on the Incarnation. I believe they 
were never published. But whatacharm 
there was in his style, what a depth of 
spirituality, vigorous grasp of the essen- 
tial elements of the problems involved?! 
What exquisite tenderness he showed! 
Have we had such a master of English as. 
he was? He had an intuitive sense of 
the right word, the right phrase, the 
right balance, and there was a poetic, 
inward glow about it all. I have often 
waked myself up by reading some of 
his sermons on Christian Believing and 
Living, which marked his passage from 
Unitariauism to the evangelical faith, 
or by the incisive, searching, humbling 
addresses on Personal Christian Life in 
the Ministry. 

In politics he called himself a ‘‘ hope- 
less mugwump.’’ That meant that he 
was an independent voter whom neither 
party could rely upon without reasons 
given. He felt deeply the corruption 
prevailing in practical politics, as it is. 
called, and hailed a reform candidate 
where there was any hope of him. One 
day he sat down beside me in the car 
and said, ‘‘My brother, this is Whitsun- 
tide, but the Light is not personal. Tell 
whom I should vote for in the city elec- 
tion.”” He was not an expansionist. The 
impression of such a life, thirty-five years. 
of which were spent in this city, has been 
profound, although he never seemed to 
realize it. Everybody knew him and 
watched him as he passed by or stopped 
to chat for a moment with a friend. If 
his natural force has abated within two 
or three years, his eye has not grown dim. 
It was a shrewd, keen but kindly eye that 
spoke the masteramong men. We forgot 
his office—we who are of other folds, in 
revering the man who spoke to us of God 
and eternity when we thought of him or 
saw him about the streets. He has left a 
benediction upon us all. 

Syracuse, N. Y. 





A New Missionary for China 


First Church of Keene, 
N. H., has adopted as its. 
special missionary Rev. 
Charles A. Stanley, Jr., 
and he was recently or- 
dained there in the pres- 
ence of a large congre- 
gation. Second Church 
joined with First in this 
interesting service. Pro- 
fessor Jacobus of Hart- 
ford Seminary preached 
the ordination sermon; 
Rev. W. E. Locke, for- 
merly a missionary in 
Bulgaria, offered the 
prayer; Rev. E. P. Drew, pastor of the home 
church, extended fellowship; and the charge was 
given by Sec. Judson Smith of the American Board, 
who had preached on missions in the morning. 

Mr. Stanley is under appointment by the Ameri- 
can Board as a missionary to Shai-wu, South China, 
where he and his wife expect to begin work about 
Nov. 1. He has already spent ten years in China. 
He was born there about twenty years ago of mis- 
sionary stock, his father being Rev. Charles A. 
Stanley of the North China Mission. The young 
man received his education at Marietta College 
and Hartford Seminary. Mr. and Mrs. Stanley are 
on their way to the Pacific coast, whence they will 
sail for China. 





Rev. Charls A, Stanley, Jr. 
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How Basketry Helped in Church Work 


By Lois Allyn Mason 


I had learned to make reed baskets, and, 
casting about for some practical use to which 
I could put my knowledge, bethought » e of 
our church, which was being remodeled. It 
was August, and I decided to start a class 
among the girls of our Sunday school and 
have a Christmas sale for the benefit of the 
¢hurch. So I invited three young ladies to 
my home, and gave them lessons in basketry. 
We met once a week for three weeks on the 
back piazza, and I taught them how to cut 
the reeds, start, make and finish a basket— 
in return, asking them to pledge their help to 
me in my work among the 
younger girls. This they 
readily agreed to do. 

About the middle of Octo- 
ber serious work was begun 
by inviting the girls of two 
Sunday school classes, about 
fourteen years old, to attend 
a basket class at my home 
the coming Saturday after- 
noon. About. eight came 
this first afternoon, and, with 
the help of the three young 
ladies, we began to teach 
them. They were enthusi- 
astic and learned easily. 
The next week another class 
of younger girls was included 
in the invitation. This Sat- 
urday fifteen came, and the 
next Sunday a notice like 
this was read in Sunday 
school: ‘* The girls’ class in 
basketry will meet with Mrs, 
M. Saturday afternoon from 
two to five o’clock.”’ 

About forty girls came, and we had our 
hands full, but a number of small mats and 
baskets had been previously started and all 
who had been at the previous meetings be- 
came helpers, showing the new girls how to 
weave. The little ones, six and seven years 
old were given raffia, shown how to braid it 
nicely, and later taught to sew it into dolls’ 
hats. The object of making the baskets, to 
help in the remodeling of our church, was ex- 
plained to the girls, and they were all delighted 
to feel that they could have a personal share, 
even though a small one, in this good work. 

Children love to create things with their 
hands. They also love to see results, and one 
gets such quick results in reed basketry. The 
class was popular from this time on until 
Dec. 18, when we had our sale, and the chil- 
dren were enthusiastic and happy in their 
work, never wishing to stop at the end of the 


allotted time. It was, ‘‘ Please can’t I start 
one more basket,”’ or ‘‘ Just let me finish this 
mat,’ over and over. One mother said, ‘‘ My 
little girl talks of nothing but that basket 
class.’”’ 

A great variety of baskets were made—large 
and small—workbaskets, fern holders, twine 
holders, babies’ rattles with tiny bells inside, 
hair receivers, bottoms for silken bags, mats 
for teapots, and cute dolls’ hats, put up in 
tiny boxes made of cardboard, ‘“‘ Just like 
mamma’s.”’ 

Each child was encouraged to carry out her 





own idea in the making and shaping of the 
basket and some of the shapes were exquisite 
and artistic. After the basket was woven, it 
was tinted a delicate shade and became an ob- 
ject of beauty. 

Early in December the class had finished 
about one hundred baskets and we decided to 
have a sale. A committee was chosen and 
they decided to join with our Endeavor Soci- 
ety ina fair and sale at the Town Hall. The 
Endeavorers gave a play and chocolate, with 
cake and homemade candy were for sale. 
Posters, hand-decorated, were placed in the 
stores, announcing: 


BASKET SALE 
TOWN HALL, DEC, 18. 


The net proceeds, after paying all expenses, 
including materials, were about 865, which 
will help toward our Church Improvement 
Fund. 
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The Home and Its Outlook 


The Brave Little Man 


Little and old and poorly clad, 

He sat in the car that was outward bound; 
His back was curved, but his smile was glad 
As if, forgetting the ill he had, 

He thought of some pleasure newly found. 


Nature had bowed him down, in scorn 
Had bent his body and spoiled his chance; 
Doubtless his mother had learned to mourn 
On the day that her luckless son was born, 
But the glory of hope was in his glance. 


Little old man, with the curving spine, 
I saw the smile on your hopeful face, 
And what are such poor little woes as mine 
That I should ever again repine 
Or think of the world as a cheerless place? 
—S. E. Kiser. 





Ie 1870, says the New York Times, there 
was not a single apartment house on 
Manhattan Island above the pretentions 

ofatenement house. Now 
pra Pooh siggl the island is full of them, 

and little else enters the 
mind of the speculative builder as a pos- 
sible source of profit. Last year only 
fifty-six private dwelling houses were 
put up in New York and the plans for 
the first half of the present year are for 
only thirty, more than half of them in 
the semisuburban region of Washington 
Heights. In other words, the largest 
city in the land in its central district has 
become altogether a nest of human hives 
—tenements, apartments and family 
hotels—and the separate home is a rap- 
idly disappearing factor in its life. The 
consequences of this radical social change 
are already deeply felt in the life of the 
city. Parents are driven to the suburbs. 
The city becomes more and more a de- 
vourer and less and less a replenisher of 
life. Its children are the children of the 
tenements, and the vast hives of more 
pretentious or more comfortable homes 
are childless. Life has ceased to be nor- 
mal, so far as any conditions known 
hitherto in America are concerned. The 
problem of the Church becomes increas- 
ingly difficult and the temptations to self- 
ish living are multiplied. New York is 
yet alone in the extent of this, which we 
can only call an evil tendency, but it al- 
ready has some foothold even in cities 
with so wide an extent of available build- 
ing space as Boston and Chicago. 


ie Mrs. Jane Dearborn Mills’s helpful 
book on the mother’s art and oppor- 
tunity, which she happily calls The 
Mother-Artist, is a sentence 
which perplexed mothers of 
little children should ponder. 
She is telling of a mother’s difficulty with 
the amazing capacity for arguing questions 
of conduct which a little child develops. 
**You learned then,’’ she says, ‘‘that the 
time for reasoning with a child is when he 
has no personal interest in the matter.”’ If 
this wise rule seems difficult of applica- 
tion it is either because the mother has 
too often and too arbitrarily laid down 
the law and failed to enforce it with quiet 
and unruffied authority: or because hav- 
ing had her way in fact, she does not 
consider the principle which lay at the 
basis of her command important enough 


Reasoning 
With a Child 


to the child’s life to take it up in some 
dispassionate moment and explain and 
illustrate it to the child’s understanding. 
Children are interested in principles of 
conduct and capable of right judgments 
in regard to them when they are brought 
before them without the entanglement of 
personal desire which is so strong in the 
childish mind. No contest of will be- 


tween mother and child should ever come 
without involving a principle, and every 
such contest should suggest a lesson to be 
taught and illustrated to that child in 
some quiet after time ‘“‘ when he has no 
personal interest in the matter.’’ Nor 
need the principle be applied to the ended 
dispute, the child will make his own 
application if the principle is made clear. 


Mrs. Stansbury’s Substitute 


BY HELEN CAMPBELL 


The young minister had settled defi- 
nitely that the church suppers, so-called, 
must take on other features than the one 
of eating and drinking most in evidence 
on his arrival in the town where all the 
men were what New England knows as 
‘‘good providers” and all the women 
good preparers. Barton had long ago 
earned the reputation of a town in which 
there was more good eating than in the 
rest of the county put together. Summer 
boarders in surrounding villages were 
well aware of this fact, and besieged 
every door for entrance, most of them 
refusing flatly to open. Boarders were 
more plague than profit, it had long ago 
been settled. Why should any quite com- 
fortably-off Barton matron toil over a 
cook stove for these city cormorants, 
crying always, ‘‘More! More!’’ Cot- 
tagers, even though profuse buyers of 
eggs and butter and cream, were in 
hardly greater favor. In short, the town 
liked to choose its own society, and con- 
sidered its own resources quite sufficient 
for the general entertainment. 

This was the verdict for the public at 
large, but when Dr. Stansbury, great- 
nephew of old Judge Stansbury the old- 
est inhabitant, lately dead of apoplexy, 
decided to use the old place as a summer 
home, the village gave prompt approval. 
Nobody knew him very well, since the 
famous physician, driven by countless 
calls for his services from many points 
outside his own city, seldom had more 
than a day or two at a time with his fam- 
ily, to his sorrow and their own, his five 
boys certain that no man alive had ever 
equaled him. Mrs. Stansbury however, 
staying every year as far as possible into 
the autumn, almost filled his place, and 
had been accepted as final authority on 
all disputed questions as to manners, 
morals and life in general. Naturally 
then the young minister turned to her for 
suggestion as to how the church socials 
might add a little solid instruction and 
suggestion to the certainly solid and most 
succulent supper, for the second one of 
which she had promised to talk on, Some 
Twentieth Century Methods with Life. 


THE DOCTOR’S HOME COMING 


The day had come and late in the after- 
noon Dr. Stansbury had appeared unex- 
pectedly and, as he saw the lower rooms 
empty, sprang up the stairs like a boy, 
and like a boy also called as he went. 

‘“‘Mary, Mary! Where are you? Now 
what does this mean?” he added, as a 
pale and apologetic face raised itself from 
the pillow and then fell back again. 

‘‘T am so sorry, dear Ware, but I really 


can’t. It’s as bad as crossing the Chan- 
nel.”’ 

‘*You can't mean that you are realizing 
a stomach, Mary? I thought you dropped 
all that nonsense years ago.” 

‘So I did,’’ Mrs. Stansbury groaned, 
holding hard to his warm, gentl2 hand, 
‘*but then, you see, I didn’t know Barton. 
Three lunches this week, each one with 
more good things than the last and all so 
delicious—I really didn’t know how nice 
they were, you know, till I found myself 
feeling so wretched this morning. And 
it’s the church social too, and my talk 
and all and I cannot lift my head. You 
must take my place dear, and don’t look 
at me like that as if I were some new 
kind of unpleasant insect. I vow and 
declare I will not be so tempted again; 
I mean I wont yield to temptation, but 
O, how I wish there were not so many 
things to eat! Will you take my place, 
Ware? ’”’ 

“I will, by George!’’ her husband re- 
plied with unexpected emphasis, and 
addressed himself to alleviation. 

Thus it happened as the delightful supper 
ended and the eaters thereof, purring as 
it were with supreme content, took their 
places in the little auditorium, that an 
expectant pause ensued. 


LOVE'S LABOR LOST 


‘“‘Mrs. Stansbury is not with us but is 
so prompt in all engagements, that she 
must soon be here,’’ the young minister 
said at last a little nervously, but at that 
moment the door opened, and there en- 
tered a tall man who made his way quietly 
to the platform ; erect, square-shouldered, 
with iron-gray hair waving a little where 
its close cut allowed, and dark eyes that 
rested quietly yet with a hint of twinkle 
in them, on the interested faces before 
him. 

‘*He’s as fascinating as she is,’’ whis- 
pered an enthusiastic parishioner, and 
the minister who had listened for a mo- 
ment to some low-spoken words glanced 
at the slip of paper handed him, then 
came forward, with a smile which held a 
touch of bewilderment. 

‘“‘We are most fortunate in this unex- 
pected privilege,’ he said. ‘Dr. Stans- 
bury will speak to us this evening on 
Love’s Labor Lost, and will undoubtedly 
find a message for us in the great play 
of the master poet. I take greatest pleas- 
ure in introducing to you Dr. Ware 
Stansbury.”’ 

The tall man fora moment seemed to 
hesitate as he bowed to the speaker, then 
faced his audience which, as is the manner 
of New England, was more than two- 
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thirds a feminine one, pausing a moment 
with a long, slow look which seemed to 
take in and classify every one of the 
people whose eyes were fixed upon him 
expectantly. Then he smiled, so capti- 
vating and contagious a smile, that all 
beamed back unanimously. 

“IT take perhaps an unfair advantage 
of this most unexpected opportunity in 
using it for my own purposes,”’ he said 
slowly. ‘‘It.is women to whom I speak 
tonight, an appeal to each one here to 
seek a clearer apprehension of her respon- 
sibilities in a matter on which perhaps 
she has never really thought.”’ 

Again he paused for a moment, every 
eye intent upon him. “My title you 
have all heard. I gave it involuntarily, 
as your minister asked my topic, and 
hold to it. Love’s Labor Lost, but often 
plus another loss—that of the one for 
whom such labor perpetuates itself. I 
am here on my way from a call more 
and more familiar and frequent as time 
goes on—a critical operation for a case 
of appendicitis—a man-made disease, as 
unnecessary as most diseases and, like 
many others, fostered and developed 
chiefly at the hands of women.” 

A stir went through the audience, but 
the great physican went on quietly. ‘‘If 
you answer what is to follow you would 
probably say that it is men who crave 
and will have the extraordinary combi- 
nations and complications found in the 
fashionable lunch or dinner menu, yet 
this craving and demand have been born 
from the utterly false standard as to food, 
its nature, its preparation and its service; 
a standard accepted and lived up to as 
thoroughly as possible by every woman 
who forms a part of what we call good 


society. 
A FASHIONABLE MENU 


‘‘T am not nor have I ever been a ‘food 
crank.’ I am not here to recommend the 
newest breakfast food or to urge asceti- 
cism. On the contrary, I would urge a 
far better knowledge of pure flavor and 
its charms and the study of food proper. 
ties and rational and harmonious combi- 
nations as the bounden duty and high 
privilege of every mistress of a home. 
But precisely as what you call ‘trimming’ 
at present overloads the dress one sees at 
social functions, as mad an incongruity 
as fur on exquisite hand-wrought laces, 
so is general complication in the prepara- 
tion and serving of food taken as a neces- 
sity. I have here and submit to your 
consideration, from the cookery depart- 
ment of a popular magazine, read, it is 
said, by several million women, the fol- 
lowing receipt for cold hors-d’euvre for a 
small dinner party, its title, Sardine or 
Anchovy Eclair. . I take for granted you 
are all familiar with the, to me, technical 
terms, choua-paste, etc., which my wife 
has explained to me,’ and Dr. Stansbury 
read slowly, as if still studying each line, 
the receipt in question: 


Prepare choux-paste, and, using a tube with 


half-inch opening, press the paste on to but- © 


tered baking pans, in strips about two and a 
half inches long and three-fourths of an inch 
wide. Bake in an oven with a strong heat 
below, until a cake feels light when taken up 
in the hand. When cold split on one side and 
fill with the following mixture: Pound in a 
mortar half a cup of sardine or anchovy fillets, 
one-fourth of a cup of butter and four hard- 
boiled yolks of eggs, and pass through a sieve. 
Season highly with tobasco, salt if needed, 
mustard at discretion and a few drops of 
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lemon juice, then fold in one-fourth of a cup 
of whipped cream, measured after whipping, 
and add more seasoning if needed. Dip the 
flat side of each éclair into a highly flavored 
brown or tomato chaudfroid sauce, and dec- 
orate with bits of hard-boiled white of egg or 
truffle or both. Serve on small plates cov- 
ered with paper doilies. 

“The form for tomato sauce follows 
this,’’ he continued, ‘‘the usual one, it is 
stated, with an addition of half an ounce 
of gelatine softened in quarter of a cup 
of cold water, then stirred in the hot 
sauce till dissolved, the éclairs when pre 
pared to be dipped in this when it has 
stiffened sufficiently, and all to be brushed 
over with liquid aspic jelly, which in turn 
stiffens or sets before using and itself is 
prepared by another complicated process 
and includes many ingredients. 

‘Here, then, you have in the compass of 
a cake when baked some three inches long 
by one wide and thick, seventeen differ- 
ent ingredients, all designed to stimulate 
an appetite jaded probably by a lunch 
prepared on the same general principles 
as the dinner. For both are the same in- 
terminable processes, pounding, whip- 
ping, straining and chopping for the final 
touch of bits of white of egg, or truffle— 
in this case both. And this is but intro- 
duction to the real dinner, what follows 
being equally bejuggied from soup to 
roast, entrée, and all the file of attendant 
sauces, to the pousse café rightly named. 
It is quite safe to say, then, that the 
average fashionable dinner contains, un- 
der the system of which this receipt I 
have read would seem the keynote, not 
less than fifty ingredients. 


THE MUCH-ENDURING STOMACH 


“The stomach is a sturdy organ. It 
bears much from its owners, and it works 
energetically to dispose of all that is of- 
fered it, but at these combinations it re- 
volts, or rather remains powerless, and 
no form of medicine, patent or special 
prescription, can hinder natural’ results. 
The business man born under simpler 
conditions of living, but whose money is 
made in the present rush and stress of 
business methods, is tempted afresh long 
after natural appetite is satisfied, and 
presently we have another case of ap- 
pendicitis, daily more common as these 
methods with food become more possible 
to the aspiring woman who seeks to be- 
come a part of that curiously and elu- 
sively indefinable thing we call ‘ society.’ 

“If this were a medical lecture I would 
show you inch by inch, as it were, what 
these combinations stand for, and the 
madness of making the human stomach 
their receptacle. For what is the first 
office of food? To build a body; to give 
to each cell of the wonderful structure, 
its own congenial and needed nourish- 
ment, that so each stone in the human 
temple be laid fair and free from all 
blemish, its mission the building up of 
a home whose substance refines day by 
day, in which the spirit may dwell un- 
troubled and unhampered to the end. 

‘‘Leave these extremes. Come down 
to the great middle class, who follow 
these models as closely as they may, and 
it is still true that love’s labor is lost and 
worse than lost, in countless preparations 
that bejuggle food and tempt to constant 
over-eating. I am aware of the great 
wave of interest in simplification of food 
that has come in with advanced physical 
culture, with some definite thought as to 
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simpler life as a whole, as well as with 
new and saner methods of treating dis- 
ease. We doctors give less and less 
medicine, but the matter of right faod Jas 
the real medicine is but in its infancy. 


THE MOTHER’S RESPONSIBILITY 


**What you as women will do with your 
children; how far you yourselves will 
think out into self-control, which will act 
quietly and insensibly on them, on the 
whole question, who shall say? That 
great numbers of women are seeking ear- 
nestly the best way I know, but the mass 
are still untaught, and the results are in 
our enormous asylums for idiots and de- 
fectives, or form the material out of 
which arises what we call the present 
epidemic of crime. As to the temper- 
ance question, no woman who offers hus- 
band, son or guest seventeen ingredients 
in a single hors-d’wuvre need wonder 
that too much wine is taken and later 
something stronger than wine. 

“‘The food habit carried to its extreme 
is as pernicious as the drink habit—tem- 
perance, a new thought about it all, the 
only way of escape; yet so rooted and 
grounded are most of us in superfluities 
that change is almost impossible. The 
more need then for all mothers to study 
the laws of food under intelligent direc- 
tion, the laws of life as a whole, and 
realize that one word is the keynote to 
the whole matter—simplification. No 
less beauty, but more and higher; no less 
comfort, but more, since every faculty 
will work more surely and happily when 
freed from the perpetual overweight and 
strain born of our methods with the body. 
The life is more than meat, yet the meat 
also may be life when the body sees that 
every atom of food provided is in its 
truest form, each meal a consecrated one, 
yet a joy no less, and infinitely more 
than this business of repletion and its 
miserable results. Nor is it to be matter 
of fussy, nerve-wearing worry and dis- 
cussion, but a quiet working out into 
light. It can come and it wiil come to 
every honest seeker for the best, and the 
love’s labor lost of today, turn to a wiser 
love, no more loss—infinite gain for each 
one of us. 

‘IT have been sinner, my friends, with 
the rest, till experience pointed the way 
out. It is my business also to face the 
music for those who have not yet found 
it. It is yours to lessen the numbers of 
those who may come under my hands, or 
the hands of the hundreds of surgeons 
forced in spite of themselves to face this 
new disease. I shall then count this 
little congregation a new ally and believe 
that this very unexpected chance for 
speech with you, has its own meaning 
and will bear good fruit. I have to thank 
you for your patient attention and make 
haste to the train which carries me to an- 
other case.”’ 

He was gone as he spoke, and the au- 
dience went home silently as if the hour 
had held a commination service. But at 
latest accounts a section had been formed 
for the study of ‘‘food and feeding,” and 
a rising vote had settled definitely that 
no dish holding seventeen ingredients 
should ever appear on a Barton table, or 
be included in those taught in any cook- 
ing school they had power to influence. 
And as this is a true record, there may 
presently be other results to give for 
those who read it as it stands today. 
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How Mouse and Sneezer Helped 
BY BELLE 8. CRAGIN 


Once there was a lady whose name was 
Aunt Lucy, and a very little girl whom 
everybody called Dot, and a wide-awake 
little cat named Mouse. 

These three lived in the country in a 
large white house with green blinds and 
wide piazzas. Across the road from the 
house was the pasture, and near the 
pasture-bars was a great spreading tree 
which ought to have borne red apples, 
but never did because it was not trained 
properly when it was little, and so grew 
more bushy and useless the longer it 
lived. 

Right beside the apple tree was a wild 
grapevine, and this had reached its long 
arms all around and over the tree until it 
made a shady arbor where Aunt Lucy used 
to come to work, and Dot used to come 
to keep Aunt Lucy company, and Mouse 
used to come because Dot did. Beyond 
the arbor the ground sloped down to a 
noisy, shallow brook where the cows 
drank, and Dot often played. 

One day they were all in the arbor to- 
gether. Aunt Lucy was knitting a pair 
of white bed.socks to keep Grandma 
Cary’s toes warm in the cold nights next 
winter. She had finished one sock and 
laid it away in her bureau drawer, and 
now she was beginning the other. Dot 
was swinging her doll to sleep in the ham- 
mock, and Mouse was sitting with his 
sharp little eyes fixed on a hole in the 
wall, watching for areal mouse. A drove 
of turkeys was wandering around not far 
off, looking for grasshoppers, and the 
tame peacock made them a call and spread 
out his beautiful tail for them to admire. 
The air was warm and still. 

By and by Dot had swung her doll and 
herself to sleep together. Mouse grew 
tired of watching a hole that nothing 
came out of, and he curled down in the 
grass and went to sleep, too. And before 
Aunt Lucy knew it she was nodding over 
her knitting, and the ball of white yarn 
rolled out of her lap and right down in 
front of Mouse’s nose. But he did not 
know it, and there they were, all three 
fast asleep. 

Suddenly the dinner-bell rang. Aunt 
Lucy jumped upin a hurry, but Dot did 
not wake, and Mouse did not care any- 
way, because he knew they never rang 
the bell for his dinner. So Aunt Lucy 
picked up her work, took Dot and the 
doll out of the hammock together, and 
carried them to the house. But she did 
not notice that she left the white ball 
behind, and that the yarn was trailing 
after her across the road, growing gray 
with dust, and catching seeds and burrs. 
Dot was such a solid little girl that Aunt 
Lucy did not feel the pull of the yarn. 
She dropped her knitting into a chair on 
the porch and hurried sleepy Dot off to 
be washed and combed. 

Meanwhile, the white ball bumped softly 
against Mouse’s nose, and then went jerk. 
ing and bouncing away so invitingly that 
Mouse stopped in the middle of a great 
yawn and bounced after it. Then there 
was famous fun for a few minutes, and 
by the time Aunt Lucy had reached the 
house Mouse and the ball had frolicked 
themselves down the little hill, and Mouse 
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had wound the yarn twice round a clump 
of goldenrod and then bitten it in two 
and rolled the ball into the brook. 

It did not sink at once, it was so light 
and woolly, but it bobbed about on the 
water and at last floated gayly away down 
stream and was never heard of again. 
Mouse followed on the bank until he saw 
a red squirrel race along a stone wall, 
and then he ran after that and troubled 
himself no more about the white ball. 

When Aunt Lucy discovered what had 
happened to her knitting she was sorry. 
At first she thought Dot had lost the ball, 
but then she recollected that Dot had 
been asleep and that she never did any 
mischief when she was asleep. Papa 
thought Jack’s Billy goat might have 
eaten it, for Mamma had always said 
that Billy once ate up her rubbers. Any- 
way, she never could find them, and if 
Billy didn’t eat them, who did? Jack 
said the birds might have taken the yam 
to build their nests, but Mamma asked 
Jack if birds built nests in September. 
Then Dot said perhaps Mouse did it, but 
Mouse looked so sweet and innocent that 
they all declared it was not possible. 

At last they concluded that Sneezer was 
the thief. Sneezer was a spoiled puppy 
who could do more mischief in an hour 
than could be undone in a week, and he 
was so used to being punished when things 
were lost or chewed that he did not mind 
it in the least. He wagged his tail hard 
when he heard his name spoken and 
rushed about in search of something to 
chew by way of expressing his feelings, 
but they could not whip him because they 
were not really sure that he had done 
wrong. 

The worst of it was that Aunt Lucy 
could not match the soft, creamy worsted 
at any store in town, and in the end she 
had to give up, and begin a pair of red 
socks Grandma Cary, who was one of 
the sweetest grandmas in the world, said 
she would just as soon have red socks as 
white ones—in fact, she thought they 
might be warmer. What do you think 
about that? 

Well, Aunt.Lucy finished one red sock 
and laid it away with the white one— 
and what do you suppose happened next? 
Before she could even begin the other, 
that naughty Sneezer stole the red ball 
out of her basket, and carried it under the 
piazza and chewed it all to strings! Jack 
caught him at it. Poor Aunt Lucy was 
so vexed that she almost cried, and 
Sneezer had a smart switching that made 
him sorry for about five minutes. And 
then dear old Grandma, who would have 
worn yellow socks, or green ones, or none 
at all, rather than have anybody feel bad, 
said that she was going to wear those 
socks just as they were. Aunt Lucy de- 
clared it was ridiculous, and she should 
begin another pair that very day, but 
Grandma said ‘‘no,’”’ and people always 
let Grandma have her way. 

So that is how it happened that Grandma 
Cary wore one white bed-sock and one 
red one all that winter. She said,. too, 
that one was just as warm as the other. 
I wonder if she was mistaken. Papa, who 
loved a joke, called the socks ‘‘Grand- 
ma’s Sneezers,’’ but if he had only known 
he might have named the white one 
**Mouse,” and the red one ‘‘Sneezer.’’ 





Tangles 


( For the leisure hour recreation of old and 
young. Any reader who can contribute odd 
and curious enigmas, etc., of a novel and in- 
teresting kind is invited to do so, addressing 
the Puzzle Editor of The Congregationalist. } 


44. LITERARY TANGLE 
A PRIZE TANGLE 


The answer to every number is the title of 
some standard book or poem, and is suggested 
in each sentence: 

1. Two ivories missing from a backgammon 
board. 2. The same found. 3. What a great 
poet trod on. 4. An unpalatable apple. 5. 
The music box of the stable. 6. Permanent 
fear. 7. A black man rented. 8. An artist’s 
companion. 9. A violent storm. 10. Sus- 
pending a bird. 11. The volume women like 
best. 12. A stolen fastening. 13. A row of 
volumes on the floor. 14. Pius IX.’s compo- 
sition. 15. Fourofthem. 16. A winter’s epi- 
sode. 17. An old tar. 18. A match. 19. A 
brilliant member of the alphabet. 20. A sum- 
mer dwelling. 21. ‘‘ John,” said his sister, 
““what plaything is this?’ He answered, 
** No other *##+##88ee 7? 99, An exile. 23. A 
cold dwelling. 24. A deformed man. 25. A 
building on silk. 26. A jaunty hat. 27. A 
lonely place. 28. A command to a boy to 
speak. 29. A command to a Russian czar to 
perform agricultural labor. 30. A member 
of a royal family. 31. Tonsorial artist of a 
Spanish town. 32. Repeated story. 33. A 
frivolous entertainment. 34. Just arrived. 
35. British tars. 36. Wretched ones. 37. An 
Irishman asks, ‘‘ With what shall I write?” 
38. Dreams of royalty. 39. A sentimental 
tour. Vv. V. 


How many of the titles can you guess? Tangles 
is interested to know, and to encourage the search 
offers Whittier’s Poetical Works, in a fine illus- 
trated edition, to the sender of the best list. The 
solutions are to be forwarded within ten days. In 
case of doubt, the winner will be decided from the 
two or more nearest complete lists in any way that 
may seem fairest. 


45. CHARADE 


To NEXT a FIRST is oft inclined, 
While sailing through the sultry town. 
The THIRD a tailor brings to mind; 
And WHOLE’S an author of great renown. 
E. H. Pray. 


46. ALPHABETICAL 
(Fill each blank with a letter) 


There where the little river * 
Flows gently to the west, 

To empty in the wider * 
The * has built her nest. 

And there I sit and sip my * 
Or idly lie at **, 

And listen to the bumble * 
Among the gay sweet **. 

From out the * of yon abode 
My feet have strayed at will; 

No printer’s imp my steps can goad 
With one more * to fill. 

I care not if I * my cock, 
And less if rents * high; 

I hear the teamster * to Buck, 
While beauty fills the *. 

All nature seems to take the * 
Look ** and dream away ; 

The lambkin and the sober *; 
Would we might dream for *. 

DOROTHEA. 


ANSWERS 


42. Fret-work. 

43. Catacombs, catbird, catalpa, dogged, catkins, 
dogwood, catawba, dogbrier, dog-days, dog-watch, 
dog-star, catalans, dog-cart, catechumen, dogmas, 
dog-eared, catechism, catarrh, catalepsy, cataract, 
catalogue, doggerel, catamount, category, catapult, 
dogmatist, caterpillar, cataclysm, catafalque, catas- 
trophe, catsup. 


Recent excellent solutions are acknowledged 
from: Mrs. E. E. Cole, Boston, Mass., to Nos. 39, 
40,41; A. B. H., Newton, Mass, 39,41; E.B. D., 
Springfield, Mass., 41; Arthur, Dover, N. H., 
40, 41. 
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Studying Missionary Methods at 
Northfield 


In. one sense an experiment, because new, 
this school, July 11-19, is already an assured 
success. Its primary object, to promote the 
plan for united study of missions and to aid 
leaders of study classes, is accomplished. 
The eight women of the interdenominational 
committee appointed last January have been 
thinking and planning ever since, and these 
days in Northfield show the results. Women 
have come from churches of different denomi- 
nations, near and far, the Congregationalists 
coming next to the Baptists who take the lead 
in numbers, but somehow name and differ- 
ences seem to be mostly forgotten in the work 
that is done here, although it is pleasant to 
hear what board a speaker belongs to when 
she is introduced or recognized in discussion, 
and to compare methods as they are explained. 

The Bible class conducted every morning at 
nine by Rev. G. Campbell Morgan makes an 
interesting and instructive beginning of the 
day, and the summer school students have the 
benefit as well as the young women who are 
gathered here just now for a conference upon 
general Christian work. Each morning an 
hour is devoted to the United Study Course, 
the six chapters of Dux Christus, an outline 
study of Japan, by Dr. William Elliot Griffis, 
being taken up on six successive days. Miss 
Louise M. Hodgkins conducts one class, Mrs. 
W. A. Montgomery two, Dr. T. H. P. Sailer 
two and Dr. Griffis one, and the pencils are 
kept flying on the pages of the note-books. 
During the “section work” and “ training 
class” hours practical topics are considered 
such as interdenominational study classes, 
foreign mission work among the children and 
girls, missionary effort in schools and colleges, 
young women’s organizations, the ideal mis- 
sionary meeting, including duties of officers 
and committees, missionary literature, Chris- 
tian stewardship including systematic and 
proportionate giving, thank offerings, me- 
morials and legacies, also the use of current 
events. 

Miss Stanwood, Miss Kyle, Mrs. C. H. Lam- 
son and several branch officers of W. B. M. 
are bearing their part, and other prominent 
workers are Mrs. Sangster, Mrs. N. M. Water- 
bury, Miss Clementina Butler, Mrs. J. H. 
Knowles, Mrs. Alonzo Pettie, Mrs. Harriet 
Newell Jones, Mrs. K. B. Shaffer, and Mrs. 
Mary Clokey Porter. Meetings on Round Top 
and in the Auditorium have been full of in- 
terest. Missionaries from Africa, Arabia, 
China, Japan, India and Turkey have come 
with the story of their experiences. Among 
them are Mr. and Mrs. Beard from Foochow, 
and Miss Ellen M. Stone. Dr. Griffis has been 
here for four days attending every session and 
answering questions in public and private, 
and Mr. and Mrs. Robert E. Speer have been 
active participants. The denominational ex- 
hibits of literature and other equipment are 
fine and the denominational rallies helpful. 

E. H. 8. 


Church Union in the Maritime 


Provinces 


It was worth a long journey to see the Con- 
gregational churches of the Maritime Prov- 
inces in their annual session, July 6-10, at 
Keswick Ridge, N. B., eighteen miles north of 
Fredericton. The Woman’s Board had an 
entire day, with three enthusiastic sessions. 
The business was transacted in thorough 
British fashion—well digested in committees, 
formally moved and seconded and debated in- 
cisively and tellingly. The“ catechumenate,” 
the “‘ outsider,” a concerted movement to free 
every church from debt, the Congregational 
(theological) College at Montreal, the tre- 
mendous home mission problem of Canada’s 
vast New West, together with foreign mis- 
sions, and how to secure enough suitable 
young men for the ministry—for Canada has 
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a dearth of ministers—were subjects at the 
front. 

But the air was fairly electric with the burn- 
ing question, wnion—outward, organic, aggres- 
sive—between Presbyterians, Methodists and 
Congregationalists. Canadian Methodists are 
Wesleyan. Their organization is simpler than 
that of Methodism in the states. This helped. 
The Congregational Union of Ontario and 
Quebec, on the clear indication that Presby- 
terians and Methodists were ready, had led 
the way. The retiring chairman’s address, 
luminous, exhaustive, convincing, was given 
to the subject. Committee work was careful 
and prayerful. 

On Saturday forenoon, after thorough de- 
bate, the appealed action was taken by a unan- 
imous rising vote, and at once there broke 
forth, ‘‘Blest be the tie that binds.” It 
was a memorable sight. Veteran pastors, 
pillars and ornaments of our polity; stanch 
merchants, sea captains and farmers, who at 
great sacrifice had given their working Chris- 
tian lives to zealous support of Congregational 
principles; mothers in Israel to whom the 
Congregational way was like the ark of the 
covenant—all caught up with the great prac- 
tical ideal, and voting to make one three 
chief nonconforming bodies of the Dominion. 

But the fellowship of this convocation, the 
hospitality, the inviting of delegates from 
house to house for the privilege of breaking 
bread, the church packed night after night, 
from a radius of five or ten miles around, the 
crowd of teams hitched around the church, 
the people standing outside the windows to 
listen night after night for lack of room—ah, 
Christ, not the evil one, is getting Canada! 

D. N. B. 


THE FORMAL ACTION AT THE ABOVE 
MEETING 


We, ... the pastors and delegates of the 
Maritime Congregational churches in annual 
union assembled, would most reverently co- 
operate with what we believe to be the hand 
of God in history, and most heartily with the 
action of our Canadian brethren of the same 
ecclesiastical order in Ontario and Quebec, 
bringing our beliefs and convictions, as far as 
is possible at the present stage, to a practical 
point in the following resolution; viz.: 

Resolved, That, at our present gathering, we 
appoint a committee to work in connection 
with the committee already appointed by the 
Union of Ontario and Quebec, to co-operate 
with the committees appointed by the Presby- 
terian and Methodist bodies in arranging a 
basis of organic union, to be submitted later 
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to our individual churches for their considera— 
tion and vote: the said committee appointed) 
by us, to report at the next annual meeting of 
our union. 


National Council Delegates: 


DES MOINES, I0., OCT. 13-20 
(Eleventh List) 


Campbell, T. B., McCook, Neb. 

Evans, Deacon D. J., Pittsburg, Pa. 

Eells, Deacon Edwin, Tacoma, Wn. 

Frost, Hon. George E., Cheboygan, Mich. 
Griffith, Rev. William E., Monticello, Minn. 
Hyslop, Rev. James, Charlevoix, Mich. 
Perry, Hon. J. H., Southport, Ct. 

Plunkett, Deacon G. F., Hinsdale, Mass. 
Putnam, Rev. D. E., Houlton, Me. 

Slade, Rev. William F., Braddock, Pa. 
Strong, Rev. Frank P., Kinsley, Kan. 
Thayer, Rev. Henry E., Topeka, Kan. 
Treat, Deacon George L., Alexandria, Minn. 
Voorhees, Rev. J. Spencer, Adams, Mass. 
Wallar, Rev. W. C. A., Little Falls, Minn. 
Wheeler, W. C., Tacoma, Wn. 





Church Anniversaries 


DENMARK, ME., Rev. W. H. Palmer. Seventy- 
fifth, celebrated July 3-5, with sermon by the 
pastor, lawn party and supper, with toasts and 
speeches at the Davis homestead where the church 
was organized, addresses by Dr. Smith Baker and 
Rev. G. H. Woodward and reminiscences of a 
seven-year pastorate by Rev. C. F. Sargent. 
Though population decreases, membership has 
grown from nine to 64. Since the coming of Mr. 
Palmer last year the parsonage has been repaired, 
new horse sheds have been built and new hymn- 
books purchased. 

HINSDALE, MAss.—Twenty-first of the pastorate 
of Rev. J. H. Laird, July 10. In this time $39,615 
have been raised for home expenses; $20,227 for 
benevolence. 








You can dye any kind of 
' catsup red. Most catsup 
makers do. Columbia, 
“The Uncolored Catsup,” 
blushes with the honest red 
of the perfectly ripe tomato. 
Nothing else to blush for! 


COLUMBIA CONSERVE COMPANY 


















m Breakfast Treat 
That Makes You Eat. / 


Karo Corn Syrup is the pure, golden essence of corn 
with all the nutritive elements so characteristic of this 
energy-producing, strength-giving cereal retained. Its 
flavor is so good, delicious, so different, it makes you eat. 
Adds zest to the griddle cakes and gives a relish you 
can’t resist, no matter how poor the appetite may be. 
Makes the morning meal inviting. 
spread for daily bread. Sold in airtight, friction-top tins. 


CORN SYRUP 


CORN PRODUCTS CoO., 
New York and Chicago. 





It’s the great 
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The Conversation Corner 


A Dog-Sledge’s Missionary Work 


UST after our ‘‘News from the 

Nor’ard’”’ had gone to the printer 

for the July 9 Corner, Dr. Edward 
sverett Hale’s Lend a Hand Record very 
kindly sent me this cut, which had illus- 
trated a note from Dr. Grenfell in its 
columns, and which I hasten to show 
you now before I return it. It seems 
that Dr. Grenfell had named a new kom- 
itik Lend a Hand, in grateful recogni- 
tion of the supplies—libraries, clothing, 
and especially ‘‘ tabloid ’’ medicines, very 
useful on account of the ease of carrying 
them on his long sledge-rides—which the 
clubs associated with the ‘‘L. A. H.”’ and 
other generous Boston friends had fur 
nished him. Hear what the doctor says 
about it. 

It has carried me many a weary mile, and 
brought help and comfort to many a poor, 
sick and sorry one this winter. 
The “‘green komatik”’ has been 
anxiously awaited many a time 
with its burden of Boston ‘ tab- 
loids ”’ {ete.]. God bless all the 
good friends who helped to keep 
it going. Dr. Kingman spent a 
week or two with us [Jast sum- 
mer|]. He was anoble help—per- 
haps the best thing Boston sent 
us. 

You see, not only the sledge, 
gayly painted in green and red, 
with the clasped hands in 
white enamel, but a part of 
the doctor’s twelve Eskimo 
dogs curled up in the snow, 
quite willing to rest while he 
takes a snapshot of the young 
Newfoundlander standing 
there ‘‘ by the bow of the kom- 
atik.”’” Whoishe? A fisher- 
lad whose leg Dr. Grenfell had 
cut off two years before. Now 
he had brought him another 
to take its place, and as he 
marches off with his new leg 
(and its patterns which you 
see in his hand), the doctor 





broken legs, and ‘‘all manner of sickness 
and disease,’’ our old friend seems to 
have been ‘‘ putting right’’ among those 
scattered dwellers in the snow all the 
long and terrible winter. And then the 
great search-light, which friends have 
provided for the Strathcona, the hospital 
bath-equipment, the sloyd benches and 
tools (one case with six tools of a kind, 
sent by our Cambridge Captains of Ten), 
so that boys may learn to work—how 
happy all these givers must be! And sey- 
eral consignments of boxes or barrels 
have been made this summer from the 
Congregational House (by the great cour- 
tesy of the Plant Line) to St. John’s for 
next winter’s need. 

But [ will not say another word about 
the Deep Sea Mission—only to tell you 
that I have recently sent $100 to London 
for two cots, one to be called the ‘* Win- 
chester Cot,”’ provided by the young peo- 


Dear Mr. Martin: Do you remember the 
picture you took of us at Wauwinet in the 
boat? I wish I could go to the seashore this 
year, but I don’t believe I can. It is so far. 
Where are you going to spend your vacation? 
We wish you would come and see us. 

Danville, Vt. Mary C, 

Thank you, Mary; we did have a good 
time at Nantucket; I do not know as I 
shall go anywhere, but if I knew where 
the Cornerers were going, I might hap- 
pen around on that ‘vacation beach’’! 
But, wherever you go, I hope you will 
have a right good time, keep out in the 
open air, eat, sleep and play all you can— 
and learn something. Not out of books, 
but about trees, birds, shells, tides— 
something in natural history or local his- 
tory. Here is one vacation letter already 
received; the little writer evidently has 
his eyes open and his hands busy. 

Dear Mr. Martin: I am up in New Hamp- 
shire, on Mr. Breed’s farm. There is a swing 
up here. Mr. Breed has a gaso- 
line engine in his barn, and I am 








very much interested in it. Papa 
bought me a little electric motor 
and a dry battery cell, and I 
brought them up with me. My 
dry cell is nearly all used up. I 
connected the motor with the bat- 
tery of Mr. Breed’s engine, and 
it ran as fast as the engine itself. 
The engine is connected with the 
sawmill by a belt. Sometimes 
Meum and I go to the nearest 
crossroads to get the milk. Mr. 
Breed has three horses, Dot and 
Dolly, the pair, and Polly, a lame 
horse. We have seen an indigo 
bunting and a golden oriole, be- 
sides robins and sparrows. 
HENRY C. 
Clinton Grove, N. H. 





2d think we Comerers who 
stay at home—young and old 
—would be glad to read let- 
ters from you vacationists, 
wherever you are, telling us 
what yousee and learn and of 
any strange or funny experi- 
ences you may have. If you 
can illustrate your letter by a 





snaps a picture of him, fun- 
nily adding in his letter, ‘It 
should be ‘Lend a Leg,’ not ‘Lend a 
Hand’’’! Other letters mention experi- 
ences of the sledge as it carried the doctor 
1,200 miles, near and far, on his medical 
and merciful journeys. 


Two feet of soft, powdery snow had fallen, 
and the track of all these men walking on 
their raquettes ahead made a deep trench in 
which our dogs and komatik were nearly hid- 
den as they went along. At the big hill, 
through the green ridge, all the men fastened 
on to a very long ropeand hauled ahead of the 
dogs, and there was much cheering when we 
at last topped the hill and took the table-land, 
heading for the cliffs. It was, however, sueh 
a hard day that two of the younger men “‘ gave 
out,’”’ and one we had to haul on the komatik, 
while I joined the waikers, arriving eventually 
half an hour ahead of the dogs. 


. One of the boys was fourteen, the other 
sixteen, but both stunted and small, as if ten 
or twelve, from chronic want of sufficient 
food. Their old, patched sealskin boots were 
so leaky that I said, ‘‘ Aren’t your stockings 
wet?” ‘No, sir.” ‘*That’s odd,” I said. 
‘** Please, sir, we haven’t got any.” I was able 
to put that little matter right also. 


A good many ‘‘little matters,”’ like 
naked feet and starving families, and 


ple of the Winchester church, and the 
other our ‘‘Corner Cot’’; later in the 
year we must arrange for our other cot, 
the ‘‘ Gabriel-Pomiuk Memorial.” 

O, I forgot to say that Dr. Grenfell has 
mentioned more than once his hope that 
some boys’ club would imitate the Cap- 
tains of Ten in carving a motto for the 
St. Anthony hospital like that at Battle 
Harbor. Are there any boys that wish 
to prepare a sermon in wood that will 
preach itself on that wild Newfoundland 
coast, to sailors and shoremen all the 
year round? If so, let them send for the 
text and particulars! 


VACATION 


It has come—it is in the air—old folks, 
young folks and babies are talking about 
it. I met today in a kind of park a child, 
who I do not think had reached quarter 
of three yet, riding in his go-cart, and he 
told me his story, this being the keynote: 
“T went vacation beach—I rode on don- 
key—I rode on music—I held with my 
hands!’’ A little girl ’way up in Ver- 
mont writes: 


striking photograph, all right 
—but blueprints and post-card 
views our picture-man despises! To in- 
crease your interest in this literary enter- 
prise, I have selected for you two fine 
books, just published, and the best of their 
kind. One is a book of American Na- 
tural History, of over 400 pages and 350 
illustrations; the other is about the trees 
and shrubs of Northeastern America, two 
volumes in one, with many drawings. 
These will be given respectively for the 
very best letter, and the very next best 
one. Write plainly; don’t forget the 
place and date, nor your name and home 
address; do not write too long. Send 
your letters whenever you like during the 
summer, but the competition will not be 
closed until the first week in September 
when you will have returned home, bright 
and fresh for school again! 

[Five lines short, Mr. M.—do think up 
something suitable.—D. F.] This is suit- 
able, though sad, from Dr. Grenfell: 


My dear little fawn I wrote you about last 
year died of asphyxia. I feel it very much! 


‘Ma. MUSED) | 
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The Conflict of the Gods* 


By Rev. A. E. Dunning 


The materials for this lesson are a bare succession of facts which must be made vivid by 
the imagination, using their results in subsequent records. The most brilliant period of 
Israel’s history is compressed into a few sentences. 

Jeroboam founded a kingdom, but after his death the throne was occupied by his family 
only two years. Yet the stamp of evil which he placed on the kingdom remained till it was 
finally destroyed. Each successive king followed in his steps ‘“‘ walking in the way of 


Jeroboam and in his sin which he did to make Israel to sin.” 


Jeroboam’s son Nadab 


reigned two years. Then Baasha overthrew him and “left not to Jeroboam any that breathed 
till he had destroyed him.” After Baasha his son Elah reigned two years. Then “‘ did Zimri 
destroy all the house of Baasha,’”’ and reigned one week; but as soon as the army in camp 
heard of the revolt, they proelaimed their leader Omri king. He at once besieged the capital, 
Tirzah. Zimri finding himself defeated set the palace on fire and perished in the ruins. 

The people formed two parties, one making Tibni their leader, while the party that 
followed Omri conquered after a struggle of over four years. Compare 1 Kings, 16: 8 with 
verse 23. Omri reigned twelve years, making Tirzah the capital the first six, then building a 
new city, Samaria, which remained the capital till it was destroyed by Sargon King of Assyria 
more than a century and a half later. After Omri died his son Ahab reigned in Samaria 
twenty-two years. He married Jezebel, the daughter of the king of the Zidonians, and his 
reign is marked by the final apostasy of the nation from Jehovah and the ereetion of a splendid 
temple to Baalin Samaria. This lesson, then, is approptiately to be called 


Vv. THE WORSHIP OF BAAL ESTABLISHED 
IN ISRAEL 


The religion of the Hebrews was estab- 
lished among them by master minds. 
Moses has won his place as a world 
leader. Samuel and David were great in 
war and statecraft, as well as in religion. 
We may well believe that men who could 
bring the people of Jehovah to worship 
another god as equal to him were also 
powerful leaders. We need to study then: 

1. The growth of Israel under two great 
kings. If Omri and Ahab had been wor- 
shipers of the true God we may be sure 
that they would have had a high place 
given to them in the history of Israel. 
As it was, tne writer of the books of the 
Kings gave them the chief rank as evil 
doers. Omri surpassed all his predeces- 
sors in wickedness [16: 25], and Ahab 
achieved greater distinction in the same 
way than his father |v. 34). Omri was 
an able and popular general. The army 
were loyal to him, and under his leader- 
ship they conquered the capital. He was 
a great statesman also. He bought the 
finest site in the kingdom, a noble hill 
rising out of and overlooking the fertile 
plain of Esdraelon. He dealt honorably 
with its owner, not only paying him a 
fair price for it, but perpetuating his 
name by giving it to the splendid city he 
built on the hill, the capital of Israel in 
all its after history. It was not by any 
egotism of his, but by a just tribute to 
his fame that in the records of other 
nations the city was always called the 
palace of Omri and the nation had the 
name, Omriland. He greatly increased 
its trade and wealth, defended it success- 
fully against the encroachments of sur- 
rounding tribes and extended its borders 
on every side. The inscription on the 
Moabite stone says that he conquered 
the whole land of Medeba and held it 
during his entire reign. 

Ahab brought about an honorable peace 
between Israel and Judah, which had been 
at war ever since the division of the 
kingdom. He vanquished repeatedly ar- 
mies of Syria far greater than his own. 
It is even said that Jehovah led Ahab’s 
hosts to victory and extended mercy to 
him [1 Kings 20: 13, 28). 

2. The enthronement of Baal in Israel. 
Over against all the valor and skill of 





* International Sunday School Lesson for July 31. 
Omri and Ahab. Text, 1 Kings 16: 23-33. 


these kings stands the record that they 
encouraged Israel to idolatry. Ahab 
most of all wrought evil through his mar- 
riage with the beautiful daughter of Eth- 
baal. A writer who may have been a 
later editor of the Book of Kings gives 
to Ahab a character worse than that of 
any other king of Israel or Judah [21: 
25, 26]. As Solomon had built a temple 
to Jehovah in Jerusalem and had placed 
the ark of the covenant in its most holy 
place, so Ahab consecrated Samaria by 
building in it a temple to Baal and erect- 
ing therein an altar to him [v. 32]. The 
magnificence of this temple may be imag- 
ined from the fact that 450 priests minis- 
tered at its altars. Its size is suggested 
by the description of the multitude which 
were assembled in it when Jehu destroyed 
it [2 Kings 10: 20-28]. The nature of 
Baal worship may be inferred from the 
symbols erected in connection with the 
temple [v. 33, 2 Kings 21: 26]. It was de- 
grading and licentious. Baal enthroned 
in Israel meant Jehovah dethroned. 

8. The weakness of a great nation. 
While Israel was not great in territory 
or numbers as compared with Egypt and 
Assyria, it was great in its ideals. The 
introduction of the worship of the gods 
of the surrounding nations was sure to 
break down the barriers between them 
and Israel, without which she could not 
develop the national life. It would also 
destroy the patriotism of the people, 
which had risen to a religious intensity 
because they had connected their whole 
history with the guidance and wonderful 
deliverances of Jehovah. Read 2 Sam. 
7: 22-24, It would weaken the ambi- 
tions of the people and lead them to 
put a low estimate on their own lives. 
Nothing is more insidious in its influence 
to weaken a nation or more certain in its 
evil results than the substitution of sen- 
sual and selfish ideas of religion for those 
which require self-sacrifice and service to 
the holy God. Probably no sign of such 
an influence is more alarming among us 
than the increasing encroachment of 
amusements, under the plea of worship- 
ing nature and art, on the day for the 
worship of God. 

4, The source of a nation’s strength. 
“The throne is established by righteous- 
ness,’’ said the ancient proverb. Moses 
held up before the people an ideal which 
is as certain to be fulfilled now as it was 
then, when he told them that Israel 
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should be set on high above all nations, 
“if thou shalt hearken unto the com- 
mandments of Jehovah thy God, which I 
command thee this day, to observe and to 
do them, and shalt not turn aside from 
any of the words which I command you 
this day, to the right hand, or to the left, 
to go after other gods to serve them.”’ 

The perfect nation is described in the 
vision of Isaiah, which he concludes with 
this splendid picture: ‘‘Thy sun shall no 
more go down, neither shall thy moon 
withdraw itself; for Jehovah will be 
thine everlasting light, and the days of 
thy mourning shall be ended. Thy people 
also shall be all righteous; they shall in- 
herit the land for ever, the branch of my 
planting, the work of my hands that I 
may be glorified.” 


In and Around Boston 


Sunday Services at Norumbega Park 

Ever since the throngs began to seek this 
beautiful resort it has been on the hearts of the 
good people of Auburndale to find some way 
of bringing to them something of a Sabbath 
influence, and various plans have been studied. 
This year, the matter was taken up by the 
Good Citizenship Committee of the Newton 
C. E. Union, the chairman of which, Mr. Nelson 
G. Cooley, is a member of the Auburndale 
Congregational church. All the Protestant 
pasters of Newton were invited to a confer- 
ence, each to bring three prominent members 
of his society. The response was ready. An 
advisory board was formed, including some of 
the city’s strongest men, and the matter was 
brought before the president of the electric 
road which owns the park, receiving his cor- 
dial co-operation. 

The first meeting, held the afternoon of July 
10, at four o’clock, proved an admirable begin- 
ning. The Park authorities provided an excel- 
lent orchestra and male quartet, and a pam- 
phlet of hymns was ready for every one. Rev. 
Allen A. Stockdale of Berkeley Temple con- 
ducted the service with skill and success. 
About a thousand were in the seats of the 
theater at the fullest time, and while people 
drifted in and out, the general attention and 
demeanor were excellent. The service July 
17, conducted by Dr. F. E. Emrich, was also 
largely attended, though apparently few of 
the number were Protestants. 

The object of these meetings is not to draw 
a crowd from outside. There is no advertis- 
ing, though the best speakers available are to 
be secured. No appeal is made to church 
people to support them by their presence. 
The purpose is simply to give to those who 
may be already on the grounds a chance to re- 
ceive the better impulses which belong to the 
day, and there seems to be good promise of its 
realization. 


Heroes of Peace 


The Old South Lectures for Young People 
this summer are devoted to a new phase of 
history. Instead of considering political de- 
velopment, wars or military and naval lead- 
ers, men and women who have been foremost 
in religion and philanthropy are to be de- 
scribed. Prof. E. C. Moore of Harvard 
opened the course, July 13, with an apprecia- 
tive study of John Eliot, touching on the 
statesmanship and varied accomplishments of 
his subject, as well as upon his passion for 
saving the souls of his Indians. The next 
lecturer, Mr. G. H. Martin, the well-known 
educator, discussed Horace Mann; while later 
in the season President Woolley of Mt. Hol- 
yoke will speak of Mary Lyon, Booker Wash- 
ington of General Armstrong and other com- 
petent men will have for subjects Elihu Bur- 
ritt, Peter Cooper, Dorothea Dix and Colonel 
Waring’s work in the New York street depart- 
ment. 
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The Literature of the Day 


Leaders of Thought 


The time is rich in studies of Tenny- 
son’s personality and poems. Mr. Benson 
belongs, indeed, to the second generation, 
but through his father, the archbishop, 
other members of his own family and 
friends, he has had access to the personal 
reminiscences of those who knew the 
poet, and he has made free and judicious 
use of the accumulated literary material. 
A lifelike picture of striking character 
drawn with discerning skill and sympa- 
thetic understanding precedes the crit- 
ical chapters. Few readers, perhaps, will 
indorse without qualification Mr. Ben- 
son’s judgment that Tennyson as a dram- 
atist was almost a complete failure. But 
the author gives reasons for that opinion. 
For the general reader no more helpful 
book on Tennyson has yet appeared. 





Mr. Dowden’s critical study of Brown- 
ing’s life and works could hardly fail to 
be interesting. Instead, however, of 
separating the two elements of biography 
and criticism, he carries them along side 
by side with a little the effect of a juggler 
keeping several balls in the air at the same 
time. The contrast of painstaking so- 
briety and clever thought with the alert 
paradoxes of Mr. Chesterton’s book will 
strike the follower of Browning interpre- 
tation not unpleasantly. 

The tone of the book is that of an ad- 
miring student and interpreter who en- 
deavors to throw light upon the origin 
and meaning of Browning’s work. The 
story of his courtship and elopement is 
told with reserve, and yet so that the 
reader gains a clear idea of the propor- 
tion of the events and characters. It is 
a book for students, and will be helpful 
to earnest but rather puzzled beginners 
in Browning lore. 





The opportunities of personal acquaint- 
ance which fell to Professor Steiner’s lot 
were unusually full, and he had access 
also to the collections and recollections 
of Tolstoy’s friends in Russia and other 
countries of Europe. Admirers of Tol- 
stoy will find a graphic picture of their 
hero and inquirers a full and appreciative 
estimate of his influence, works, philoso- 
phy and religion. The attempt in many 
places by men and women of earnest 
spirit and high intellectual gifts to put 
in practice Tolstoy’s theory of the real 
meaning of Christianity makes this study 
peculiarly timely and interesting. 





Perhaps the worst type of biographer 
is the idolater, the man who admires so 
devoutly that his sense of humor gets no 
play. The worst enemy of Whistler, and 
he had enemies enough, could hardly have 
desired a more unconsciously iconoclastic 
picture than Mr. Menpes has given in 
this sumptuous book. It brings out the 
almost incredible vanity of Whistler 
which amounted in fact to a sort of in- 
sane obsession, making him occasionally 
delight in discourtesy and cruelty to the 
few followers who clung to him. This 
ill-tempered cruelty of character is, we 
believe, quite disproportionately reflected 
in these pages and so reflected as to give 
little opportunity for making allowances. 

The power and interest of the book are 


in its studies of the art theories and the 
art attainments of one of the greatest of 
American painters, Many of his sketches 
and etchings are reproduced in full-size 
plates, which suggest the charm and the 
power of the originals. To the student 
of art or the investigator of the eccen- 
tricities of human life and dispositions 
the text is of great interest. Mr. Whis- 
tler has secured a Boswell in his own art 
family, an artist who can expound his art 
life and a worshiper who paints his por- 
trait without stopping to consider whether 
in its reality it is flattering or whether 
there is anything which ought to be con- 
cealed. He has made a strange, impor- 
tant and too sadly amusing book. 

~T-The Life of Lord Tennyson, by Arthur Christopher 
Benson. pp. 243. E. P. Dutton. $1.00 net. 


Robert Browning, by Edward Dowden. pp. 404. E. P. 
Dutton & Co, $1.50 net. 


Tolstoy the Man, by Edward A. Steiner. pp. 310. 
Outlook Co. $1.50 net. 
Whistler as I Knew Him, by Mortimer Menpes. pp. 


153. Macmillan Co, $10.00 net.) 


BIBLE STUDY 
Saul and the Rise of the ee! seemaneny, 
by Rev. Robert Sinker, D. D. 


The Early Christian Martyrs (tes Their Per- 
oor. by Rev. J. Herkless, D.D. pp. 112. 
J. B. Lippincott Co. 


Two numbers of the Temple Series of Bible 
Characters and Scripture Handbooks. Far 
apart in time and subject, they illustrate the 
plan and purpose of the series and are inform- 
ing for the general reader, their pages using 
but not obtruding the best results of Biblical 
and historical study. 
Monument Facts and Higher oa Fan- 
- pp. 12 F. H. 


cies, by A. H. Sayce, 
Revell bo. 75 cents net. 


Polemic essays directed primarily against that 
criticism which denies the possibility of a 
Mosaic authorship of the Pentateuch because 
writing was unknown in so early an age. 
Professor Sayce shows that the age of Moses 
was an age of widely diffused literary culture 
in which the Israelites held a backward posi- 
tion. The summary of archeological discov- 
eries is interesting; the implications are stated 
with force, but the sweeping condemnation 
of the whole critical method.is undiscrimi- 
nating. Professor Sayce is himself in this 
book one of the higher critics and should not 
belittle his calling. 

ep on as by Sir Robert Anderson, 


123. Fleming H. Revell Co. 75 
oh 


A partisan attack on men like Driver, Har- 
nack, Bacon and Briggs. The writer accuses 
all truth-seekers who do not accept the tradi- 
tional view, of lowering the claims of the 
Bible to a level at which rationalists will 
accept it on their own terms. The problems 
of the Hexateuch and the fourth Gospel are 
treated without thorough examination, and 
the generalizations of the book are unreliable. 
The spirit of the work will not appeal to the 
intelligent and unprejudiced. 

The 2 a 8 iy 7 eg by Rev. G. H. S. Wal- 


pole, p. 244. Young ok al, Co. 
75 cents net. 


An explanation and application of the Psalms 
to devotional purposes and private reading. 
The method is by prefixing a title of practical 
application to each psalm and interjecting 
summary headings frem time to time in the 
body of the text. The author seems to us 
rather to do violence, at times, in applying the 
hymn-book of the Old Testament church to 
the doctrinal uses of the New. The text em- 
ployed is that of the Prayer-Book version. 
The Bible. Its Strusture and Pu 


rpose 
John Urquart. PP. 51. Gospel Ppphishing 
House. $1.25 net. 


Books of this sort maintaining the extreme 
traditional view of verbal inspiration, are over- 
done simply because they are underdone. 
The present work does not meet the higher 
critics like fellow-scholars with the courtesy 
of debate, but declares them all enemies of 
God’s Word. The author’s method of proving 


historical veracity is superficial. He takes 
portions that have correct local color, and 
argues the unity of the entire book. He also 
lays more emphasis on the disagreements of 
writers “‘ of the rationalistic crusade” than is 
warranted. The book concedes nothing to the 
“hostile camp.” Criticism is not met with 
criticism, but with dogmatism. 


HISTORY 


New Hampshire, itome of Popular 
Government, by ThE g Paeen. pp. 354. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.10 n 


The last half century has esate aaa the 
original materials for the study of American 
colonial history. Mr. Sanborn has made good 
use of these and of the already known mate- 
rial. He writes as a patriotic son of New 
Hampshire with genuine enthusiasm for the 
achievements and character of its people and 
has made an interesting number of the Amer- 
ican Commonwealth Series. His pet aversion 
is the bigotry of the Massachusetts Puritans 
in the seventeenth century, about whom he 
never misses a chance of speaking his mind. 
A complete index and a good map add to the 
value of the work for students. 

The Fall of Feudalism in Ireland 

Davitt. pp. 751. Harper Bros. $2.5 
A history of the efforts and accomplishments 
of the Irish Land League in its long cunflict 
with Jandlordism. Abundant material, gath- 
ered from a great variety of sources, is strung 
together on a thread of narrative. Here are 
the facts about evictions and anarchy, lawless- 
ness of oppressors and oppressed, dynamite: 
plots and secret police, Phcenix Park murders 
and peaceful boycotting, law court proceed- 
ings and Parliamentary debates, all set forth 
with remarkable fairness. The story of Mr. 
Parnell’s career with its shameful conclusion 
is fully narrated. He who would understand 
the true history of Ireland will profit by read- 
ing this presentation of the Irish point of 
view. 

pececnetion to the History of Civilization in 


land, by Henry Thomas Buckle. 915. 
E. Ene Dutton & Co. %315 50 net. ~ 


A complete reprint of Buckle’s famous book 
to which the editor has added a new and ex- 
tensive index. He has also written annota- 
tions elucidating, explaining or correcting his. 
author with the aim of continuing and making. 
permanent the influence of the work. Except 
for its too small print this edition will make 
for itself a satisfactory place in the libraries. 
of students. 

Reformation and Renaissance, by J. M. Stone. 

pp. 470. E. P. Dutton & Co. $4.00 net. 
Impartial history is an ideal, rather than an. 
attainment, everywhere. Miss Stone does not 
seem even to have set it before herself as a 
goal of ambition. She is the author of a life 
of Queen Mary of England in which she at- 
tempts to show that the persecuting queen was 
partly the victim of circumstances and partly 
a loyal and merciful servant of her church and 
her royalcalling. This history of the Reforma- 
tion is an elaborate piece of special pleading. 
By selection from the enormous mass of inci- 
dents and opinions she attempts to show that 
Luther was the worst enemy of European 
civilization and the Reformation a retrograde 
movement towards barbarism. Her initial 


4 Michael 
net. 


statement that the Roman Catholic Church: 


controlled and utilized the Renaissance move- 
ment fixes her point of view. The opposite is 


really the fact. The unreformed church was. 


dominated in its center and carried far back 
towards paganism by the great wave of Re- 
naissance feeling and opinion. 


FICTION 

Dorothea, To — Maartens. pp. 552. 

D. Appleton $1.50. 
The most finished pee vivid piece of work Mr. 
Maartens has yet done. Therearesome blem- 
ishes of absurd rhetoric but on the whole the 
style is good and the plot well developed. 
The drawback is that most of the good people 
in the story are the kind we never care to meet 
again and most of the interesting people are 
grossly immoral. The book is an argument 
for the double standard of purity for men and 
women. If to be pure in heart is to be cold- 


blooded or a fool then there are two standards. . 
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Most American readers have faith in the pos- 
sibility of higher types of purity than are here 
presented. 


The Veil of the tong, by William Bure 
enon. pp. 448. Putnam’s Sons. $1 
net. 


In the light of modern knowledge what are we 
to think of religion, the human will, the hope 
of immortality? Under a thin garb of fiction 
these questions are discussed in a symposium 
where disciples of Spencer, Comte and Hegel, 
ritualists, broad churchmen and others deliver 
their opinions and demolish each others’ argu- 
ments. At the end the author advances his 
own defense of Christianity contrasting the 
effect of the scientific view of life with that of 
the religious view. Mr. Mallock writes with 
his usual brilliancy and thoughtfulness. He 
has accomplished his task remarkably well 
considering the space used and the popular 
audience addressed. 

Where the Tide Comes I, by Lily Meacham 

Thruston. pp. 391. Little, Brown & Co. 
The scene of this story is laid in the tide-water 
country of Virginia among the truck farms 
and the improvements of the real estate specu- 
lator. It lives in the modern atmosphere of 
Southern industrial life with its problems of 
labor, its sentiment for the past and its out- 
look upon the modern world. The tone of the 
narrative is quiet with abundant contrast, 
however, of action and incident. The char- 
acter of the hero with his kindness of heart 
and initial indecision of purpose grows before 
us in his love experiences and leaves us in 
sympathy with his happiness at the end. 

A Daughter of Dale, by Emerson G. Taylor. 

of 362° Century Co, $1.50. 
The author of this story of Yale life is an in- 
structor and familiar with the social condi- 
tions of which he writes. He has made an 
engaging story with delightful characters in 
the old scholar and his granddaughter. The 
problem worked out is that of life career for a 
post-graduate student whose ambition the 
professor and heroine seek to turn into the 
channels of scholarship. We question how- 
ever whether the Yale teaching world will 
approve of Mr. Taylor’s implied opinion that 
success in scholarship is usually incompatible 
with a broad outlook or the highest type of 
manliness. The story will make a wider 
appeal than to the Yale constituency which 
will find special interest in its local color. 


In the Dwellings of the Wilderness, by 
- 4 son Taylor. pp. 184. Henry Holt & Co. 


ran who like to be thrilled as children are 
by ghost stories in the twilight will enjoy this 
weird and original story. Three American 
explorers in opening an ancient tomb, in spite 
of the warning inscribed upon its sealed door, 
permit the reincarnation of a devil-possessed 
woman. The results to their attendants and 
to themselves are told with a clever sweeping 
of the strings of horror. 

Paul Leonard’s Sacrifice, by Charles E. Davis. 

pp 264. H. Lorano Davis, Boston. 
The chapters of this novel read in the Sunday 
evening services of Mr. Davis’s church, must 
have served their purpose admirably, for they 
are full of action and incident. It would 
hardly be fair to consider the story wholly 
from the viewpoint of pure literary eriticism. 
It is primarily an appeal through the imagina- 
tion for a higher standard of civic righteous- 
ness and Christian service. The judicious 
reader will regret the element of melodrama 
introduced in order to connect the actors with 
a foreign aristocracy. 


EDUCATION 


A Greek See. bv John by Ag M. A. 
pp. 494. E. P. Dutton & Co. $1. 


An English grammar founded tw German 
authorities and intended to introduce into 
schools some knowledge of comparative phi- 
lology. 
Industries of Today, edited by M. A. L. Lane. 
pp. 137. inn & Co. 40 cents. 
Brief illustrated papers on the industries of 
America, intended fora supplementary reader. 
There is a good variety and the articles are 
prepared by well-known writers and are in- 
teresting as well as instructive. 


Spelling by Grades. pp. 128. Am. Book Co. 
Containing words found in Baldwin’s readers 
and intended for practical use in connection 
with them. 


Fairy Tales, by Hans Christian Andersen. pp. 
253. Maynard, Merrill & Co. 50 cents. 


A good selection from Andersen’s Fairy Sto- 
ries prepared for use as a reader in primary 
grades. 

Euripides’ Iphigenia in Tauris, edited by 


William Nickerson ie Ph. D. pp. 160. Am. 
Book Co. $1.25. 


Intended especially for the use of students who 
are beginning Greek tragedy, with critical and 
explanatory notes and an introduction and 
illustrations prepared especially with these in 
view. 


ae 
Association Hymn RP: 208. Inter- 
national Coramittes of ae Y. C. A. $25.00 


per hundred. 
After unexpected delays the Y. M. C. A. com- 
mittee at last offers us its song-book for men’s 
meetings. It is a well-bound and printed book 
of 233 selections with an appendix of twenty- 
five Scripture readings. The hymns are well 
indexed and classified as to subject. They in- 
clude the stronger elements of our church 
hymnody and promise a useful, enjoyable and 
lasting book for the use of young men and 
others who desire a small collection of well 
chosen hymns at a reasonable price. 

Kings and Queens I Have Known, by Héléne 


Laeeenen. PP. 315. Harper & Bros. $2.00 
ne 


Miss Vacaresco i maid of honor to Queen 
Elizabeth of Roumania, known in literary 
circles as Carmen Sylva. She describes the 
life and character of her own queen and her 
meetings with other crowned heads and royal 
princes and princesses of the European reign- 
ing families. The point of view is that of 
a small and perhaps slightly unconventional 
court. We get unusual glimpses of royal per- 
sonalities and incidentally the author’s im- 
pressions of their private character. To a 
republican it is a curious picture of a small 
and separated caste which has developed tact 
as its great social virtue. 

Pemncg NTL aie, else v.08 
Boys of the street are not so very different 
from other boys, and any one who has to 
deal with boys’ clubs, large or small, will find 
much practical information in this bright and 
sensible little book, written out of the author’s 
wide and varied experience. Club constitu- 
tions, some things a club may do, headquarters 
and religion in the club are among the topics 
treated. 

Business Education ond feountens 

Charles Waldo Haskins ancy, » 


ited by F. A. Cleveland, Phy De a "daa Harper 
& Bros. $2.00 net 


A posthumous collection of essays and lec- 
tures by one of the pioneers in the youthful 
but fast growing profession of accountancy. 
Its object, after sharply drawing the distinc- 
tion between accountancy and mere mechan- 
ical bookkeeping, is to show the pressing need 
of practical courses in business methods. Lib- 
eral education and business training it argues 
should judiciously supplement each other. 
There is added an interesting research on the 
history of auditing and accounting. 


Physical Training for Children By J apaneee 
Methods, by H. ——_— pp 153 G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. $1.25 net. 


A handbook of exercises for boys and girls in 
Japanese methods of physical training known 
as Jiu-Jitsu. The Japanese wrestler is fa- 
mous and Japanese troops in the expedition 
to Peking demonstrated their ability to out- 
march those of any other nationality. By de- 
scription and illustration a series of exercises 
are described for the use of children as a part 
of their school work. A companion to other 
treatises by the same author. 

The Hayfield Mower, by The Mower-man. pp. 

175. Hayfield Mower. 21.25. 
Bound volumes of an imaginary country news- 
paper in which the editor states his opinion 
without regard to consequences. His caustic 
and witty pen attacks the shams he sees in 
religion and society. ‘The book is anonymous 
but the preface hints that the author is- not 
unknown to book reviewers. 

The Mocnonsaer. a Guide to the World’s Fair, 


compilea by W. 8S. Wrenn. pp. 189. Paper. 
Rand, MeNally & Co., Chicago. 


A brief illustrated guide, with maps and plans, 
to the most noteworthy sights and exhibits of 
the Louisiana Parchase Exposition, in narrow 
form which will fit the pocket, 
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Closet and Altar 


THE WAY OF SELF-FORGIVING 
The peace of God, which passeth all 
understanding, shall guard your hearts 
and your thoughts in Christ Jesus. 





God is our retreat from the reproach 
of conscience, as well as from the wrath 
of men. When God has forgiven, why 
should not we forget?—Hilton Jones. 





If I am not mistaken in your case, God 
will win you, and he will win you by de- 
termined and uninterrupted acts of love. 
It may be that in some other place God 
would have found for you other work; 
you have failed in attaining to that place; 
serve him where you are. If you fall 
still lower, or imagine that you fall lower, 
still serve him in the lowest room of all. 
Wherever you may find yourself, still 
serve him, and you will bid defiance to 
imaginations and powers of evil.—John 
Shorthouse. 





Whiteness most white. Ah, to be clean again 
In mine own sight and God’s most holy sight! 
To reach through any flood or fire of pain 
Whiteness most white. 
To learn to hate the wrong and love the right, 
Even while I walk thro’ shadows that are 
vain. 

Descending thro’ vain shadows into night. 
Lord, not today; yet some day bliss for bane 
Give me, for mortal frailty give me might, 

Give innocence for guilt, and for my stain 
Whiteness most white. 
—Christina Rossetti. 





Painful memory can only be obliterated 
by the full flood of joy. When happiness 
is complete there is no room for sad rec- 
ollection; when there are no brooding 
moments the past is kept at bay; where 
there is no cause for remembrance there 
is no opportunity for remorse.—Hugh 
Black. 





At first reading, this suggestion that he 
would die a martyr seems a harsh one, 
but it was probably the only thing which 
could have restored Peter’s self-respect. 
By these words he was reassured of his 
own potential heroism. For the fears of 
a good man are not allayed when he has 
saved his skin, nor his inner sense of 
shame wiped out by repentance. The 
more keenly a man repents cowardice, 
the more terribly it is borne in on him 
that he may do the same thing again.— 
The Spectator. 





We bless Thee for the joy of life, 
our Father, for Thy love that is as 
light illumining the way, Thy pres- 
ence that is comfort and repose, the 
leading of Thy Spirit that goes on 
from strength to strength. We 
thank Thee that the love of Christ 
our Lord transforms our days with 
glad communion and the joy of serv- 
ice. Thou put our sins away 
—help us to forget them in pure 
gratitude, ia glad prs 9 rs 
the beauty of holiness and the 
of shared work with Thee. 
little tasks and gifts of diet "i 
through human fellowship they 
serve the kingdom ofheaven. And 
may our hearts sing for joy in re- 
membrance that Thou hast called 
us children. So purify our hearts 
and shape in us Thy likeness. Amen. 
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A Case of Sardines 


A STORY OF THE MAINE COAST 
BY CHARLES POOLE CLEAVES 
CHAPTER XXVIII. SUNSET 
If we would build on a sure foundation of friend- 
ship we must love our friends for their sake, not 
our own.—Charlotte Bronté. 


Friendship is a wide portal and sometimes admits 
love.—Anna Katharine Green. 


Of course it was made up of clouds and 
colors and sky, as sunsets are—golden-red 
and pink and the faintest of pale greens with 
touches of pure silver and gold; and it was 
no more beautiful than thousands of sunsets 
which the Master of colors has flung upon his 
canvas to be washed away by the floods of 
night. 

But sunsets are never the same. Their 
meaning is not the same. It is as if a musi- 
cian, by the same huge instrument, plays on 
and on through each twilight hour, in chang- 
ing keys with ever varying expres- 
sion, and creates within us the 
moods of his own fancy. This 
sunset, as I saw it from the cliff, 
laid its long bands of silver, gold 
and pink tier upon tier against the 
western sky, floating above the 
deep, far-distant green. Higher 
still were tossed darker clouds, of 
the sort that remind us of coming 
night. In the south was flung 
the boldest expression of massive 
clouds saturated with liquid dyes, 
in broken fragments against a far- 
away biue. And from south to 
east stretched a long band of loose 
lamb’s fleece, tossed fantastically 
and dyed with purest crimson. 

Where trees loomed against the 
west they seemed a part of the 
great painting, and where I caught 
glimpses of the water it seemed a 
part of the eastern sky. There 
was a quiet chanting in the trees 
as the westerly breeze drew down 
to the shore. Nan Rhodes was 
coming along the cliff in quiet, 
attractive dress, the glow of the 
sunset reflected about her, a part 
of the Sabbath sunset scene. 

We knew the hour was freighted 
with great meaning. I caught the 
light of her eyes. They fell as we 
met. All my planned fortitude was 
broken. I would have thrown open 
my thoughts like a boyish lover. 

‘* Nan! ”’—I was quivering. 

She laid her hand on my arm 
with a quiet restraint, looked into 
my eyes with compassionate re- 
sponse and smiled. 

** Wait—please! 
for you. 

‘*We think of each other as we did not ex- 
pect when we met. You are not the man you 
were when you came, Doctor Dee! You came 
here tired, disgusted and longing. If it hadn’t 
been for those who helped you see the inside 
of things and for God’s own fingers you might 
have gone back in better health, but not to 
keep so. You said you came from a hollow 
world. It was hollow because you were hol- 
low, though you hardly realize it now. When 
you go back you will find it a different world 
because you area different man. Selfish am- 
bitions wear men out. You found something 
better when you forgot yourself in doing good 
among the sardiners. It satisfied your own 
longings. And you want to tell me today 
what you need not say. I know. -You have 
found a new longing that you think I can fill.’”’ 

Her brave eyes quivered and fell in a mo- 
ment’s silence. 

‘“*T have wanted a friend stronger than I, 
some one superior, who could understand me, 
my purpose, my own—hunger. I have won- 
dered where Doctor Morgan might be, and if I 
might not find him some day. I would tell him 





Let me say it 


* Van Rhodes was coming along the cliff, . . 


I was using his voice, and that would please 
him, I know, and help me. But my longing 
helped me to understand you, and so I founda 
friend. It seems I have found more. 

‘““Wait! You are my friend now, Doctor 
Dee. But you are only growing! I don’t 
want you to lose the good of this summer. I 
saw when I first knew you that you hada 
hard hill to climb; and you are only half- 
way up! 

“If you are to be more than a friend anda 
lover it will be well to know what love is. We 
may be alike in some things, but we are not 
the same. I am a sardine-factury girl; you 
are a physician in the midst of a great city’s 
wealth. You are a man with your weak- 
nesses, and I am a woman with mine. Love 
has much to learn, and sometimes much to en- 
dure as well as much to share. 

‘“*But we mean something more than the 
world means when we call each other what 
Jesus called his disciples—‘ friends.’ Thank 
God he has permitted us to meet and our souls 





to walk together! You will think no less of 
me when I say we are able at this moment to 
sit at the same altar with a new understand- 
ing of what it is to say, ‘I believe in the com- 
munion of saints.’ You know what I mean. 
You pray now. You’ve no need to say so. I 
know. God made his sons and daughters to 
pray. His Fatherhood wouldn’t seem real 
without prayer. 

“You told me once, and you said it bitterly, 
that it takes a doctor to know what people are. 
You were wrong. Only friends know. Some 
people do not understand themselves, and 
what they think are faults in others are only 
their own twisted shadows. If they try to be 
friends they may find that others are better 
than they knew. 

‘*You are going back to the city. Do you 
think you will remember the summer? You 
have thought love and friendship Gepend upon 
two. Wiil you learn to live as if it depended 
upon one? You can learn it; some never do. 
In a busy life nothing will kill friendship so 
quickly as to be too busy to love. Love is 
even more sensitive than friendship. You 


+ @ part of the Sabbath sunset scene.” 
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feel that already for yourself. Will you re- 
member it by and by for another? 

“When you have learned your lesson well, 
some one will make your home. I trust you. 
If you learn it, I shall know. If you do 
not "— 

Fearful. of reply, she laid her warm hand 
across my lips while she struggled for voice. 

“If not, God has given us the privilege of 
parting as he did the privilege of meeting. 
Doesn’t it mean something that this summer’s 
friendship is always to stand, and nothing to 
mar it? How much it may mean, only God 
knows. For myself, I can do his work better 
because I know there is some one out in the 
world who has appreciated and understood. 
For you—the Wellington went out last night. 
She is far at sea today, because of the light- 
house at the Narrows. But she could not 
take the lighthouse with her. She does not 
need it. 

“Don’t speak! ' Don’t—don’t! I can’t bear 
it now.” 

I could only grasp, with all the 
force I dared, the hand she placed 
in mine. 

“OQ Nan, Nan!” 

She laid her other hand upon my 
arm. I felt its caress. 

** Good-bye.” 

I turned and stumbled blindly 
along the path we had walked so 
many times together. In the dark- 
ness of sudden tears the beauty of 
the landscape had vanished, and I 
was struggling in a tempest of lone- 
liness along a desert of grief. 

Can words tell how the heart 
feels in such an experience? 

We begin toying with a pebble 
picked up on the beach of life, tos- 
sing it from hand to hand to ad- 
mire its hues, laying it carelessly 
on the rocks while we turn to touch 
some fragment that glitters. By 
and by, when we have sat down 
and turned it over in our fingers 
with more careful eye we catch the 
sunset rays upon it and discover 
the gem. But it slips from our 
unworthy fingers. It is hidden 
among the pebbles of the great 
shore. 


CHAPTER XXIX. THE AFTERGLOW 


A friend makes one outdo himself.— 
Emerson. 

The solitude which is really injurious 
is the severance from all who are capa- 
ble of understanding us.—P. G. Hamer- 
ton. 

Believe me better than my best, 

And stronger than my faith can hold, 
Until your royal faith transmutes 

My silver into gold. 

—Elizabeth Stuart Phelps. 

In the occasional leisure of my office I have 
sketched these scenes and secrets of last sum- 
mer with a heart that finds both pain and 
pleasure in its confessions. Tonight the 
December snow, whirled by the wind, dances 
about the windows, its dainty flakes covering 
the city dust on the grimy stone window sill 
and transforming it, as a pure life may lay 
itself upon a soiled humanity and impart its 
own spotlessness. 

Doctor Stahl is on the night rounds, in the 
storm, and, if telephone and bell permit, the 
evening is mine. The last office patient has 
passed out. : 

In the beating of the storm I stare at my 
anthracite coals and picture again the Echo 
Bluffs sunset. The afterglow remains. It 
floats above the sea and by its light I trace 
the summer scenes. 

When the winding paths of the summer had 


been trod they brought me again tothe wharf, 


the steamer, the return voyage to duty, task, 
ambition. Yet the city is not the same. I 
cannot make it nor myself the same—thank 


God! 
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The old feeling of resentment, so constant, 
so harrassing, is strangely absent. Two things 
are bringing to me the buoyancy of youth and 
the delight of manhood: the discovery of a 
widening mission of friendship in the circle of 
my acquaintance and ministrations; and the 
sustaining power of that friendship by the 
sea, that does not seem a thing of the past but 
abides and glows more intensely as other 
friendships multiply beyond my anticipation. 

I am moving on my old rounds, in hospital 
and in homes. I am beginning to take satis- 
faction in remedying the ills of patients by a 
friendship that touches the soul, teaches the 
sense, and keeps the body well. Heartsick- 
ness, disappointment and selfishness make 
more ills than are known to any but the phy- 
sician. These revelations used to embitter me. 
They strengthened my contempt for the weak- 
nesses of human ambition and affection—when 
I did not realize the narrowness of my own! 
At last I have found not simply a profession 
but a mission. It is not a paradise, nor an un- 
varying success; but there are finer lights to 
contrast with its shadows; and the mission is 
the mission of personality to individuality, 
myself to another’s life, today, now, and here. 
The experiences by which I found it, and 
the factors that refashioned my thinking and 
my doing may seem commonplace, the events 
trivial, the story of Echo Bluffs an idle tale 
to some. To others it may bring light. Is 
anything trivial or commonplace that gives 
new life to a soul or makes a creature intoa 
man? A girl’s fingers on old Tom Morgan’s 
face in.a German hospital! The same Nan 
Rhodes, her warm life beating against mine! 
Yes, Jesus eating with the publican who 
climbed the sycamore tree to see him pass, 
and taking that bumptious egotist, Simon, 
along with him for three years, till he made 
him a Peter. Anything is of importance that 
makes a life forget what it is and see what it 
may be by looking a friend in the face. It’sa 
sort of welcome, I think, into a world where 
souls really live. It may make for others 
what it made for me—a yearning for God, the 
great Companion. 


How little was done last summer! When 
the sardine season opens again how much the 
same the old town will be! 

Yet I think of Tom Horton forging ahead in 
his larger opportunity of student life in my 
native town and of Stephen Somes making his 
way to manhood in paths of his own resolute 
choice and steady plodding. I remember John 
Hunt in his peculiar isolation at home, hewing 
his way as with a rail-splitter’s ax, with the 
force of which he is capable, and I wonder if 
Echo Bluffs will not number him among her 
honored citizens. I know in his own sphere 
of influence, which must steadily increase, 
Grant Hamilton is fighting that despicable 
liquor traffic in a warfare in which the right- 
eous forces of Maine are bound to win. AsI 
paint my pictures in the glowing fire the 
thoughts rush over me till I have lived again 
the struggles and triumphs of the lives I know, 
and the story of Echo Bluffs seems freighted 
with intense meaning. 

Now it seems as if Paul Shepard sits in my 
visitor’s chair, and his cheery face leans over 
my desk where his letter lies. I fall to dream- 
ing over Guy and Jennie Wilson and picture 
their simple home life where they have nested 
happily among old scenes. A great emotion 
surges and is breaking; for every face and 
scene vanishes, and in their place stands, clear 
and real—Nan Rhodes; now with the odor of 
oil in the atmosphere of the factory, her fin- 
gers flying as she packs her case of sardines 
and hums her quiet melody; now with the 
scent of that white rose which, at the seaside, 
fell from the aureole of her hair, and in my 
twilight solitude opened to my thoughts the 
portal and pathway to her inner life; now 
with her transfigured face-and form, singing 
to open hearts and eager faces at the ‘“‘ Gospel 
Harbor.” She is moving again amidst sorrow, 
need and temptation, with that peculiar cheeri- 
ness that changed all surroundings and made 


it possible to forget them all; then we are 
back again to sunset scenes and her tones are 
falling about me as I heard them when we 
walked and talked together, and they gave 
what her life has given—a new charm and 
meaning to the words to which she may yet 
give fuller interpretation — “ Friendship” — 
** Love.’’ 

That invisible companionship, dwelling in 
the sanctity of memory and association, is no 
less real. It spurs me on to be and to do what 
is demanded by the outer world and the inner 
ideal. And to what future? 

Sometimes I think of the summer as a path 
of light over which I passed to the unexpected 
present, and fear that its scenes will be trodden 
again only in memory. Sometimes I dare hope 
that the screen has fallen abruptly on an un- 
finished act, and linger over the question, 
** Will the curtain rise again?” 

Then my autumn dream comes back as I saw 
it one night after my return, when in the re- 
newed activities my heart hunger was urging 
me on to a more patient and tender ministry to 
human life than I had known, and my life was 
growing stronger, more quiet and brave. A 
day of busy service had brought a night of re- 
action and fatigue; and with the night came 
God’s ministry of sleep, and my dream. 


It was one of those glowing moonlight nights 
at Echo Bluffs, when the world seemed to 
breathe and the tall pines on the cliff, against 
the sky, were like spirits that had crept up 
from the sea to witness the scenes of the town 
in silent solemnity. Dateless and timeless, 
like all dreams, it seemed I was standing by 
the door that opened to the veranda of the old 
Sinnett mansion, looking through the screen, 
down past the town and out over the sea. I 
swung open the door and stepped to the 
veranda. My heart leaped with recognition as 
I saw a familiar form leaning upon the farthest 
rail. I stepped to her side, quickly. There 
was an instinctive feeling that a question, long 
lying in the heart, must be asked, whose 
answer would be final, even restful, whatever 
the reply. 

ii Nan! ” 

I felt the silent figure’s recognition. 

** Nan, I need you. Will yougo?” 

There was the slightest motion of assent— 
the modest yielding of a heart to its welcome 
future. The hope within me rose to a sense of 
completeness. This was the tide at the full 
sea, bearing us to where there should be no 
ebbing. 

That marvel of moonlight! It stretched 
across the pulsating sea and strewed the scene 
with jewels. It fell about her and decked her 
with such robes as I had often wished to see 
her wear. Her features, outlined against the 
scenery beyond, as she turned to meet my 
eager eyes, linger with me, clear as my sum- 
mer memories. 

Let me call it dream and prophecy. 


“Love is the emblem of eternity. It con- 
founds all notion of time, effaces all memory 


of a beginning, all fear of an end.” 
(The End.) 





Chicago Happenings 


(The Congregationalist may be found in Chicago at 
the Congregational bookstore, 175 Wabash Avenue.) 
A Happy Anniversary 

July 13, at Beloit, Prof. William Porter and 
Mrs. Porter observed the fiftieth anniversary 
of their marriage. The professor has been 
connected with the Latin department of the 
college fifty-two years. One of his sons is 
professor in Yale Theological Seminary, an- 
other is a well-known and successful physi- 
cian in Hartford, Ct. A daughter remains at 
homé and is a teacher of German in the Beloit 
High School. The family was gathered un- 
dér the paternal roof in Beloit, and the day 
was observed with suitable festivities. Few 
men have ever been better loved by their stu- 
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dents and few men have ever led a more use- 
ful life, quiet though it has been. 


Another Dreadful Accident 


Wednesday evening, as an excursion train 
of twenty cars was returning from a day’s 
outing at Island Park near Momence on the 
Kankakee River, it ran into a freight train 
near Glenwood, about twenty miles from Chi- 
cago, and two or three of the forward cars of 
the passenger train were crushed. Eighteen 
are reported killed and 106 injured, some of 
whom cannot recover. The excursion was 
the annual picnic of the Doremus Congrega- 
tional Sunday school. It received its name 
from Dr. Doremus Scudder, a son of Dr. 
Henry M. Seudder, at that time pastor of 
Plymouth Church, of which it was a branch. 
It is now nearly self-supporting, but is under 
the care of the Chicago City Missionary So- 
ciety. There seems to be no excuse for the 
accident, although the usual reports about 
misunderstanding of orders are given. The 
pastor of the afflicted church, Rev. Mr. Bush, 
was absent from the eity on his vacation. 
The Sunday schools of all denominations are 
showing their sympathy. Nearly $400 have 
already been raised to defray funeral ex- 
penses and relieve suffering. 


Chicago, July 16. FRANKLIN. 





More Summer Arrangements 
BOSTON 


Swedish has continued all services, visiting pas- 
tors supplying. Mr. Erickson spent his vacation in 
Illinois and Michigan, returning July 16. 

DORCHESTER 


Romsey maintains all services but that of Sunday 
morning. Mr. Luce visits Marion and other points 
on the coast. 

CAMBRIDGE 

Pilgrim remains open all summer. Mr. Spence 
goes to Willoughby Lake, Vt. Supplies, Aug. 7: 
Dr. C. F. Swift; 14, 21: Dr. C. W. Gallagher; 
28, Sept. 4, Dr. R. A. Beard. 


CHELSEA 


First unites with Central for Sunday morning and 
evening preaching services in July and entertains 
Central during August. Supplies, Aug 7-28: Dr. 
D. M. Pratt, Prof. D. H. Colcord, Rev. E. R. Evans, 
Dr. F. W. Baldwin. Mr. Stebbins seeks recreation 
along the South Shore. 


LYNN 


Chestnut Street keeps open doors, the pulpit being 
supplied by Rev. J. G. Hill of Boston University. 
Evangelistic meetings are to be held in the fall. 


MALDEN 


First maintains all services. August supplies 
will be: 7, Dr. R. C. Houghton; 14, 21, Rev. A. M. 
Hyde; 28, Rev. G. E. Lovejoy. Dr. French goes 
to Great Diamond Island, Portland Harbor. 


NEWTON 


Auburndale keeps open all summer, continuing 
regular services. Supplies, July, 24,31: Dr. W. M. 
Kineaid, Rev. W. E. Strong; Aug. 7-28: Rev. 
Messrs. A. M. Hyde, Edward Norton, Dr. H. J. 
Patrick, Prof. A. R. Merriam. 

Newton Highlands continues preaching services. 
Supplies, Aug. 7,14: Rev. David Baines-Griffiths ; 
21, 28, Dr. W. P. Schrom. 

PHILADELPHIA 

Central unites with a Baptist and a Methodist 
church. Dr. Kloss is summering at Cottage City, 
Martha’s Vineyard. 

CLEVELAND 

Plymouth. During Dr. Wood’s absence the pul- 
pit will be supplied by Drs. P. 8. Moxom and G. R. 
Leavitt. 

( For further information see Worcester Vacations, 
and the Connecticut Valley, page 130.) 





A young person cannot judge what is alle- 
gorical and what is literal; anything that he 
receives-into his mind at that age is likely to 
become indelible and unalterable; and there- 
fore it is most important that the tales which 
the young first hear should be models of virtu- 
ous thought.— Plato. 





























Consulting State Editors represented this week: Rev. Messrs. E. V. Bigelow, Lowell; 
E. W. Phillips, Worcester; J. G. Nichols, Hamilton 


A Sister’s Tribute to a Gifted Writer 


Relatives and friends of Mary Abby Dodge, well 
known to the public as Gail Hamilton, gathered at 
the village church in Hamilton, Mass., June 29, to 
participate in the dedication of a beautiful memorial 
window, the gift of her sister, Miss H. Augusta 
Dodge. It is the design of Alfred Schroff of Bos- 
ton, executed by Cyrus Hamlin Farley of Portland, 
Me., a nephew of Dr. Cyrus Hamlin, the missionary. 

The subject is Immortality, which from early 
girlhood to the last hours of her life, was a theme 
of absorbing interest in Miss Dodge’s thought and 
writing. There are many references to it in her 
early letters, written while at school; and in 1860 
The Congregationalist printed The Lesson of Death 
from her pen. In the midst of her exacting 
social and public duties in Washington, she 
gave much thought to this subject; and after 
her severe illness at the home of Mr. Blaine, 
in which she believed she had for seven weeks 
‘encamped on the further if not the furthest 
side of the Valley of the Shadow of Death,” 
she felt that she had a message for the world. 
She sent it in the form of a letter to the church 
in Hamilton, and in response to hundreds of 
letters of inquiry, published it. During the last 
months her thought and conversation were 
constantly upon the future and she confessed 
that a “new page in the Book of Life was 
opened up to her.” The last Sunday of con- 
scious life was spent with her sister in reading 
over and over those passages in the New Tes- 
tament which would give her more light. 

Very appropriate then is the memorial, em- 
phasizing especially her religious life, the great 
hope to which she often gave expression. The 
central figure is an angel, with strength and 
beauty in his countenance, suggesting the 
majesty and authority of the Lord of Hosts, 
whose messenger he is, placing a wreath of 
laurel upon the brow of one who rises from 
the open sepulcher; while from above streams 
the light of heavenly glory dispelling all traces 
of earth stains and revealing the spiritual body 
—the “radiance of eternity.” “ And the city 
hath no need of the sun, neither of the moon, 
to shine upon it: for the glory of God did 
lighten it, and the lamp thereof is the Lamb,” 
come to mind at once. Beneath are the words 
from Miss Dodge: ‘‘We who believe in a 
happy immortality can trust Him even in the 
darkest vailey, especially when we think of 
the joy that waits for us beyond.” J. G. N. 


The City of Spindles 


For want of a Judge Emmons in Tewksbury, 
a suburb of Lowell, the Fourth of July mania 
reached a sensational limit. The home of Rev. 
W. J. Minchin was shot into by loaded ear- 
tridges while a group of village hoodlums 
raised a midnight bedlam around it. The bul- 
lets picked up from the floor of the parlor 
added a grim flavor to the boys’ threat of 
shooting the minister because he had dared 
to protest against Sunday baseball. Four of 
these young patriots were brought into the Lowell 
police court where the case was investigated and 
fines of twentysfive dollars each were laid upon the 
culprits. The boys were spared a jail mark and they 
may permit the minister to rebuke flagrant desecra- 
tions in future without avenging it by shooting the 
minister’s house even during the tempting hours of 
the Night Before the Fourth. 

At another suburb, North Chelmsford, the church 
is ‘doing things” under the inspiring advent of 
Rev. Dorr A. Hudson. A Christian Endeavor 
“lawn”’ party was given in the woods just back of 
the village where the people were drawn by the 
music of the local brass band and by the glow 
of a hundred gauze lanterns that festooned the 
trees. 

The Chelmsford Center Church has come to a 
happy end of its minister-hunt in securing Rev. Al- 
bert F. Earnshaw—recently Dr. Fenn’s assistant in 
Portland, Me. Bornin England, reared in America, 
with Princeton College and Union Seminary train- 
ing and with a year’s study at Rome, he is equipped 
with a cosmopolitan spirit and substantial scholar- 
ship. He has already gained the sincere admira_ 
tion of his people at Chelmsford, where he com 
menced his new pastorate, July 10. 
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Massachusetts 


The newsiest matter is Rev. Ralph Gillam’s an- 
nouncement that he will return to his field of evan- 
gelism in September. Even during his pastorate of 
two years with First Church, he has conducted a 
score of campaigns for neighboring pastors of sev- 
eral denominations; but the restraints of a settled 
pastorate can hold him no longer. 

Over 150 persons he has received into the First 
Church and has shown a degree of steady shepherd- 
ing power that is perhaps exceptional among work- 
ers of his class, whose chief mission is to secure de- 
cisions that are immediate and initial. His calls 
to his chosen field of evangelism have been multi- 
plying and his power has been in no way diminished 
by his two years of steady pastorate in a big city 
ehurch, E. V. B. 


ee ae ~ 





Worcester Vacations 


The vacation season brings little slackening of 


chureh activities. Able preachers will be in the 
pulpits and there are always good congregations. 
Union services, sometimes of two denominations, 
are increasing in favor. 

Drs. Van Horn and Chalmers will summer at 
North Truro on the Cape. Dr. Frank Crane and 
Rey. A. W. Hitchcock are in Europe. Dr. Lewis 
will visit his old home in Wisconsin and the St. 
Louis Exposition, closing with a stay on the New 
Jersey coast. He will preach three Sundays in 
Park Church, St. Paul, and one in the Clinton Ave- 
nue Church, Brooklyn. Dr. Scott, after six years 
of pastoral work, of which the last has been most 
gratifying of all, will rest at Pemaquid Bay, Me. 
Rev. I. L. Willcox goes to Greene, N. Y., and Rev. 
E. W. Phillips to Nelson, N. H. Rev. J. A. Seibert, 
recently back from the Holy Land, will stay about 
Worcester and preach in his own pulpit. 

Old South unites with the First Baptist in all serv- 
ices. The Congregational preachers are Drs. Van 
Horn, Plumb and R. A. Beard. 

Plymouth and Union unite during July and Au- 
gust as usual, the preachers being Dr. Archibald 
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H. L. Bailey, Longmeadow ; 





McCullagh, President Raymond, Dr. H. P. Smith, 
Rev. W. W. Sleeper, Prof. J. F. Genung, Dr. James 
Chalmers, Dr. F. L. Robbins, Rev. L. T. Reed, Dr. 
Charles Wadworth. 

Central will listen to Rev. F. H. Means, Dr. R. A. 
Hume, the missionary of this church, Dr. B. W. 
Bacon, Prof. E. C. Moore, Dr. L. L. West, Dr. 
Eldridge Mix, Dr. E. 8. Webster and Professor 
Genung. 

Pilgrim Church preachers are Rev, R. M. Taft, 
Dr. J. L. Jenkins, Rev. E. H. Byington, Rev. F. I. 
Kelley, Rev. Tyler Gale, Dr. William Forbush, 
Rev. C. A. Hawkins. 

Supplies at Piedmont are Professor Genung, Dr. 
Nehemiah Boynton, Dr. J. L. Withrow and Rev. 
Thomas Chalmers. 

Hope will be ministered unto by Rev. Messrs. 
R. M. Taft, W. F. Maylott and Joseph Walther. 

Adams Square will unite with the Baptist 
ehureh during July and August, each pastor 
preaching a month. BE. W. P. 


Connecticut Valley Items 
DEPARTURES 


The decision of Rev. Edward A. Robinson 
to return to his former parish in Hingham after 
an absence of fifteen years causes general re- 
gret, not only in his own town of Buckland, 
but also among all the churches of the vicinage. 
In a six-year pastorate he has exerted an in- 
fluence much wider than his parish limits, and 
has received such honors as Franklin Confer- 
ence and other similar bodies could bestow. 
His return to Hingham is the result of a call 
declined but urgently repeated, and is a case 
of not loving Cesar less but Rome more, for 
he is sure no pastor could ask for a more lov- 
ing and appreciative people than he has found 
in Buckland. 

Of a different sort was the departure of 
Rev. Henry A. Dickinson of Huntington, who- 
dropped dead July 14 near his home. On 
Tuesday he shared with unusual vigor in the 
discussions of Hampden Association. On 
Thursday morning he was not, for God took. 
him. A graduate of Yale in 1855 and of An- 
dover in 1863, he held short pastorates in 
Wellesley and Peru, and longer ones of twelve 
and six years at Chester Center and Hunting- 
ton. Ill health deposed him from the active 
ministry many years ago. 


ARRIVALS 


Three Hampden churches, after waiting 
from six months to a year, have found pastors 
recently, and the clerical ranks are filling 
again. Rev. Lucien C. Graves of New Vine- 
yard and Rev. Charles 8. Wilder of Limington 
are the contribution of Maine to Granville and 
East Longmeadow, while Connecticut gives 
Rev. J. W. Ballantine of Hartford to Hunting- 
ton. All but four of our forty-seven churches 
are now supplied. 

VACATIONS 


August will not be a wide-open month in our 
Springfield churches, an unusual number being 
closed: Dr. Goodspeed of First is in England for 
two months, using his last opportunity to leave the 
parish in charge of the assistant pastor, as the 
church will revert to the single pastorate Sept. 1. 
Rev. Howard Mudie preached his last sermons as 
assistant on July 17, but will serve until September. 
Dr. I. J. Lansing supplies July 24 and 31, and the 
church will be closed for repairs in August. Dr. 
Moxom will take a Western trip, Mr. Kilbon will go 
to the Berkshires, and Dr. Woodrow, Rev. N. M. 
Hall and Rev. D. B. Pratt will be at the seashore. 
Hope and Faith will maintain services, with various 
supplies, among them Dr. G. E. Martin and Rev. 
Orville Reed at Hope. A number of the brethren 
from farther up the river are getting brief bits of 
inspiration at the Connecticut Valley Chautauqua at 
Laurel Park, Northampton, which under the vet- 
eran leadership of Rev. E. P. Butler of Sunderland 
has furnished rest, recreation and instruction to an 
increasing constituency. LONG. 


Have you bettered the poor man’s narrow span? 
Have you brightened the way he trod? 

Perchance when he learns the love of man 

He may trust the love of God. 
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Senator Quay is gone and Oklahoma remains a 
territory. Politicians may control our prestige, but 
Providence, our prosperity. Judging from results, 
Oklahoma has a better standing with Providence 
than with politicians. She should not be criticised 
too severely for this. 

Crop prospects are fair. The wheat yield is below 
the average on account of tardy spring rains, but 
corn and cotton look well. The enterprise in rail- 
road construction indicates material prosperity. 
Nearly a thousand miles were completed last year 
and about the same mileage is under construction 
this year. Returning after three months’ absence 
from the field one notes many changes. New rail- 
roads are in operation, new towns have appeared 
and men have come and gone. 

Religious work has prospered. Each of the lead- 
ing denominations has increased its force, thor- 
oughly organized and classified its work and is 
pushing a vigorous campaign. The first of the year 
the secular press stated that the Christian denomi- 
nation had a membership of 16,000, the Methodist 
Episcopal, 13,900, Baptist, 13,000, M. E. South, 
9,451, and Presbyterian, 3,100. The statistics gath- 
ered for our Year-Book gave us 83 churches with a 
membership of 2,578. We cannot hope to stand 
in the first rank numerically, but our influence is 

* greater than the numbers indicate. 


KINGFISHER COLLEGE 


The local dynamo for denominational progress is 
the Christian college. It makes Christian leaven 
and gives prestige and stability to the work. Such 
is the relation of Kingfisher College to our work 
here. It has held its ninth Commencement, which 
closed the best year in its history. Pres. J. T. 
House preached the baccalaureate sermon and 
Rev. Walter Spence, a former pastor here, gave the 
Commencement address. The graduates would be 
a credit to any college. The number of regular 
students in the college department is increasing 
and the prospect is exceptionally good for next 
year. 

The end of the campaign for the $100,000 endow- 
ment fund isin sight. It was a great undertaking. 
But for the generous proposition of Dr. Pearsons it 
would not have been thought possible. Even with 
his generous offer, it has required the utmost energy 
of the president and has drawn heavily on the re- 
sources of friends of the school. A few more 
friends are needed to secure the endowment. 

The trustees have secured valuable additions to 
the faculty for another year. Prof. J. W. Scroggs, 
D.D., a graduate of Lafayette College, who has 
done excellent work in Eureka Academy, Kansas, 
and Rogers Academy, Arkansas, will have the 
department of mathematics. The musical depart- 
ment is to be under the management of Prof. A. 8. 
Crossman, who is both bachelor and master of 
music, a graduate of Mt. Allison, and has studied 
three years in Boston. 


OUR ACADEMIES 


The academies are secondary centers for Christian 
influence. Of these we have four, two in embryo. 

The New West Academy at Carrier stands first in 
age and strength. For three years it has had the 
efficient services of Prof. W. H. LeBar. These 
years mark an epoch in its life. The academy 
idea has taken root in the community, the attend- 
ance has been trebled and the finances through the 
aid of the Education Society, have been put on a 
safe basis. Professor LeBar closed his service with 


Jennings Academy in the northeast has closed a 
successful year. The attendance sprang from 18 a 
year ago to 66 this year. The work has been done 
without an academy building. The school is erect- 
ing one this summer at a cost of about $3,000. Ten 
acres near the town have been given, $1,000 have 
been pledged by the trustees and $100 by the 
students. This school for two years has had the 
efficient services of Prof. C. A. Greenlees, pastor 
at Jennings, and his wife. 

Hastings Academy in the southwest has held no 
sessions but expects to have a building ready for 
school in September. Fifteen acres joining the 
town have been secured and $6,000 have been 
pledged for the work. Dwight Porter, Kingfisher 
College 1902, and valedictorian of his class, will 
take charge. The field is important and Mr. Porter 
is a choice man. 

Sparks Academy in the southeast fills the last 
quarter of the field. It is in a new town where 
we have just completed a $1,500 church. The 
academy is mainly in the minds and hearts of the 
people. However, the idea is taking form. Fifteen 
acres overlooking the town have been secured and 
a foundation for a $5,000 building is laid. What has 
been accomplished is due to the untiring energy of 
Rev. H. L. Saunders, pastor at Sparks. 


CHURCHES 


The registrar received reports from 74 out of the 
83 churehes. These gave a membership of 2,578, 
a net gain of 9in churches and 57 in membership. 
The gross gain in churches was 14. The reports of 
Sunday schools gave a total membership of 4,399, 
a net gain of 648. Of the new churches organized 
nine were in towns, two are in places where towns 
are to come and three in country districts. One of 
the latter represents our first work among the Ger- 
mans. The following statistics give a bird’s-eye 
view of the strength of our work: Out of the first 
63 churches reporting for the Year-Book, 4 had a 
membership of over 100; 8 numbered over 50; 18 
over 25; 33 under 25. Out of the first 59 Sunday 
schools reporting for the Year-Book, 8 had a mem- 
bership of over 100: 29 enrolled over 50; 20 over 
25; 2 under 25. These figures reveal the large 
number of small churches and the opportunity for 
growth through the Sunday schools. 


THE CRISIS IN HOME MISSIONS 


The cut of $2,200 from the home missionary ap- 
propriation is a hard blow to our work. The weaker 
churches require goud men and continuous pastor- 
ates. Not simply their prosperity, but their life de- 
pends on such service. Superintendent Parker, in 
conjunction with the home missionary committee, 
is still unable to distribute this reduction without 
serious loss. We have scarcely a chureh but would 
develop rapidly with a good man continuously in 
charge. This is being demonstrated by faithful 
pastors who abide. We also have few churches 
able to stand for any time without a pastor. Es- 
pecially is this true of the weak ones. The oppor- 
tunity is great. The future of the work depends 
on our ability to supply continuously the churches 
we have with good men. A good pastor and pros- 
perity are synonyms here. 


CHANGES 


During the past few months an unusual number 
of good pastors have come to us. Whether it has 
been like the everfiow of the Nile or the spoiling of 
Egypt the result has been the same—we are the 


Iowa has led to the formation of an Iowa Band. 
These pastors are recent accessions from that state: 
Rev. Messrs. D. D. McSkimming, Enid; 0. M. 
Humphreys, Waynoka; 8S. H. Seccombe, Wether- 
ford; and J. T. Steele, Perkins. Mr. Steele came 
via Louisiana. Michigan contributes Rev. Messrs, 
W. H. Hurlbut, El Reno; and E. J. Burgess, Hen- 
nessey. Rev. H. J. McClements from Illinois takes 
the work at Hobart, and Rev. O. B. Loud from 
Massachusetts begins work at Lawton. 

The transfer of Mr. and Mrs. L. S. Childs from 
Seward to Coldwater and Pleasant View churches 
ends a pastorate of seven years, the longest in 
Oklahoma. They not only have practically made 
the church at Seward, leaving it a good church 
building and parsonage, but have ministered to a 
large rural field, saving the life of several country 
churches. Oklahoma is glad to keep them. Rev. 
W. L. Upshaw has closed his work at Hobart, 
where he organized and built the church. He will 
live on his farm near Hobart and supply at Komalty 
and Ft. Cobb. Rev. C. E. Drew has recently re- 
signed the Harmony-Bethel field and returns to 
Iowa. Though here but a short time Uncle Sam 
gave him a fine quarter section, and Providence 
graced his home with twins. If gratitude will bring 
him back he will come, and we want him. 


BUILDINGS 


Hydro has recently completed a church and par- 
sonage combined, and Sparks a $1,500 house of 
worship. Three academies are building, and our 
architect preacher, Rev. A. J. Smith, is kept busy 
looking after their interests. The church building 
at Agra is nearly completed, and the church at 
Chickasha has broken ground for a parsonage and 
will soon let the contract for a church building. 

Pilgrim Church of Oklahoma City is ready to re- 
build. The $12,000 edifice when complete will 
give a property valuation of about $18,000. This 
is the first church of our order here which has out- 
grown its home. Both Sunday school and preach- 
ing service demand larger quarters. Other denom- 
inations of the city are rebuilding. Presbyterians 
have rebuilt at a cost of $18,000 and Christians 
at a cost of $22,000. Episcopalians and Methodist 
Episcopalians are each completing $20,000 and $44,- 
000 buildings, respectively. Our growthisinkeeping 


‘with others, and the time has come when we must 


rebuild. Rev. T. H. Harper, who has been with the 
church five years, is earnestly and ably leading in 
this enterprise. He was elected to represent Okla- 
homa at Des Moines in the National Council. 

Three lines of work are before us: strengthening 
what we have; entering new towns; following new 
settlements with the gospel. These should receive 
emphasis in the order named. 


PERSONAL 


Rev. L. B. Parker is opening work in Muskogee, 
I. T. He will soon move his family from Chickasha 
to Sulphur Springs. 

Superintendent Parker has just returned from a 
trip in Kansas. 

Rev. J. J. Dalton, pastor of Harrison Avenue 
Church, Oklahoma City, will spend part of his vaca- 
tion in Ohio. He will close his service with the 
church Sept. 1. 

Rev. C. F. Sheldon is in Chicago, in the interests 
of Northwestern Academy at Carrier. 

Hon. W. H. Campbell, who represents the C. C. 
B. 8. in Oklahoma, spent several days recently in- 
vestigating its interests in the northwest part of the 
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Calls 


ASKIN, JOHN, Tabor, Io., accepted call to Pierre, 
8. D., not to Bismarck, N. D.,as recently reported. 

BALLANTINE, JOHN W., Hartford, Ct., to Hunting- 
ton, Mass. Accepts. 

BARROW, Epw. F., Zion Ch., Haverhill, Mass., to 
Zion Chapel, Amherst. Accepts. 

BLAKELY, DAN’L W., Bellevue, Io., to Postville. 
Accepts. 

BUTLER, GEO. M., New Bedford, Mass., to Mystic 
Ch., Medford. Accepts. 


DASEY, JONA. C., West Guthie, Okl., to Goltry. 
Accepts, and is at work. 

EKINS, GROVE F., Mianus Ch., Greenwich, Ct., 
accepts call to Second Ch., Millbury, Mass., to be- 
gin work in October. 

ELLIOT, WM. A., Peoria, Ill., to Rock Falls. Ac- 
cepts. 

GoopwIn, SAM H., to remain a seventh year at 
Provo, Utah. Accepts, continuing also his prin- 
cipalship of Proctor Academy and superintend- 
ency of the Education Society’s work in Utah. 


HI, GEo., Richfield 0., to Bellaire, Mich. Ac 
cepts. 

MCALLISTER, FRANK B., Bedford, Mass., accepts 
call to Second Ch., Cohasset, to begin Aug. 14. 

MOULTON, WARREN J., New Haven, Ct., to Athol, 
Mass. 

STONE, DwIGHT C., Chester, Ct., to Warren. 

WILLIAMS, S , after five yearsin England, to Niag- 
ara and Adler, N. D. Accepts. 

YounG, ARTHUR G., Mayville, N. D., to Wynd- 
mere and Dexter. 
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Ordinations and Installations 


STANLEY, CHAS. A., Jr., Oberlin Sem., o. First Ch., 
Keene, N. H., ——. Sermon, Prof. M. W. Ja- 
cobus; other parts, Rev. Messrs. C. F. Roper, 
G. H. French, W. A. Hadley, W. E. Locke and 
E. P. Drew. 

WARREN, BERTRAM A., Chicago Sem., o. Winne- 
bago, Ill. July 1. Sermon, Rev. H. W. Gates; 
other parts, Rev. Messrs. Charles Parsons, E. L. 
Benson, P. M. Snyder, R. J. Locke. 


Resignations 
Bascom, GEO. 8., Sykeston, N. D. 
CHAMPLIN, OLIVER P., Fertile, Minn. 
HILL, GEo., Richfield, O 
LIVINGSTON, STEPHEN T., associate professor of 
English, Hartford Sem., to enter pastorate. 
McALLISTER, FRANK B., Bedford, Mass., 
five years’ service, 
SARGENT, BEN.). F., 
five years’ service. 
STACKMAN, CARL, 
take effect Sept. 1 
STRANG, CLEMENT J., Sherrard, Ill. 
STRONG, CHAS. B., Harwinton, Ct. 
Webs, HENRY W., Hannibal, Mo. 


after 


North Berkeley, Cal., after 


Second Ch., Cornwall, Ct., to 


Summer Supplies 


MACDONALD, J. J., Union Sem., 
morial Ch., New York, N. Y. 


at Woods Me- 


Dismissions 


HAYNES, CHAS. S., Peterboro, N. H., July 11. 


Personals 


BERLE, ADOLPH A., recently of Union Park Ch., 
Chicago, is spending a few weeks in England, 
chiefly at Oxford. In addition to the dozen grad- 
uation addresses delivered this spring he has 
nearly completed a volume on The Education of 
a Child, which is to appear this fall. 

GEROULD, Dr. SAM’L L., eighteen years pastor at 
Hollis, N. H., 
was tendered by his people a public reception at 
the town hall, when he was presented with 70 
pinks, $70 in gold, and congratulatory addresses 
expressing the hope that he might spend his life 
there. His cheery helpmeet received her well- 
deserved share of appreciation. 

GILLAM, RALPH, having completed two years as 
evangelistic pastor of First Ch., Lowell, Mass., 
expects to resume work as a traveling evangelist 
next September, in response to a number of ap- 
peals for his services. 

Story, Prof. E. B., recently retired after twenty- 
three years’ service as choirmaster and organist 
of Edwards Chureh, Northampton, Mass. Its 
completion was fitly celebrated by a service illus- 
trating the Development of American Church 
Music in Song and Story. The story was written 
by the choirmaster, read by the pastor and illus- 
trated with anthems sung by choir and congre- 
gation. 

ZELLARS, EDWIN G., and wife, 
spending the summer in Europe. 


Paxton, Ill., are 


American Board Personals 
ARRIVALS 
HAGER, Mr. and Mrs. CuHAs. R., at San Francisco, 
May 27, from Hongkong, South China. 
HASTINGS, Rey. and Mrs. RicHarRD C., of Jaffna, 
Ceylon., at Boston, July 9 
PATTERSON, Miss FRANCES B., at 
May 3. from Tientsin, North China. 
PORTER, Miss MARY H., at Victoria, B. 
from Peking. 
WILDER, Rey. GEo. D., 
from Peking, North China. 
DEPARTURES 
BALLANTINE, Rev. WM. 0., M. D., from Boston, 
July 5, returning to the Marathi Mission, India. 
CLARK, Rev. and Mrs. ALDEN H., from New York, 
July 16, to take up work in the Marathi Mission, 
India. 
FOWLE, Mrs. 
join hei 
Turkey. 
NEIPP, Rey. and Mrs. HENRY A., from New York, 
July 7, route to West Central Africa, newly 
appointed. 
RiGes, Rev. and Mrs. HENRY H., 
July 23, for Harpoot, 


New York, 


JAs. L., from New York, July 21, to 
husband at their old station, Cesarea, 


en 


from New York, 
Eastern Turkey Mission. 


Bequests and Other Gifts 


AMESBURY, MAss.—By will of Abby R. Webster, 
to Baliwin Place Home, Boston, Woman's Board 
of Foreign Missions, A. M. A., and Amesbury 
Y. M. C. A., $500 each; to C. H. M. S., Amesbury 
and Salisbury Home for Aged Women, Main St. 
Cong. Ch. and Union Evangelical Ch. of Ames- 
bury, $1,000 each. 

MONTREAL, P. Q.—Mr. G. B. Burland has supple- 
mented his gifts of $10,000 for Canadian chureh 
debts; and $5,000 for Emmanuel Ch., Montreal; 
with $1,000 to Western Ch., Toronto; and $1,000 
to First Ch., London. 


Continued on page re 1: 35. 


on his recent seventieth birthday , 





C., June —, | 


at San Francisco, May 27, | 
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Meetings and Events to Come 


ComgnneesIon ay Day, WORLD’S FAIR, St. Louis, Mo., 
t. 21. 


National Council, Des Moines, Io., Oct. 13-20. 
SOUTHEAST GEORGIA DISTRICT ASSOCIATION, Smiley, 
a., Oct. 6. 


QUARTERLY MEETING OF NORFOLK AND ert 
a ee oy - A B. M., Hanover, Mass., July 26,10 A 
and 2 P. M. 








Marriages 


MILLS—PARK-—In Boston, Park Street Church, by Rev. 
John Witbrow, D. D., Dr. William Hough ‘Mills of 
Syracuse, N. Y., and Frances E. Park of Boston. 


Deaths - 


BARNES—In North Andover, Mass., July 7, Elizabeth 
Sessions Carpenter Barnes, aged 72, wife of Rev. 
W. E. Barnes, D. D. 

LINDSAY—In Pittsfield, Mass., July 12, Mrs. S. E. 
Lindsay, wife of the late eet Samuel Lindsay of 
Wells, Me. She was a devoted Christian who will be 
greatly lamented by those who knew her best. 

DIC KINSON—In Huntington, Mass., July 14, Rev. Henry 
A. Dickinson, aged 71. 

JULIA KING PARSONS 
In the death of Julia King Parsons every good cause 
loses a powerful advocate. Her remarkable ability was 
recognized in many fields, and her activities were many 
and varied. Boston knows her well through her wor 
as a dramatic reader of real greatness, also through her 
services on the board of the Institution for the Adult 
Blind, 











in the Woman’s Industrial and Educational 
Union, the Seashore Institute Home and the Sharon | 
Home for Boys. Aside from her active help in philan- 
thropic movements, she rendered invaluable service to 
the cause of higher education through her inspiring 
work as a teacher in the Emerson College of Oratory 
for ten years. 

Her rare dramatic gifts, her brilliant intellect, her 
gracious womanhood, made her the recipient of many 
honors. In 1900,she was chosen and represented Amer- 
ica at the Paris Exposition, as lecturer on physical cul- 
ture. For two suecessive years she appeared as a speaker 
in Washington, D. C., before the National Congress of 
Mothers. 

Since her marriage to Mr. C. C. Parsons of Brookline, 
she has devoted her life to charitable work, and her 
favorite saying was, ** The only way to be happy is to 
make others happy,” and this she carried out in her 
everyday life, and was honored, beloved and respected 
by all who knew 
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_ Liver and Kidneys 


It is highly important that these organs should 
properly perform their functions. 
When they don’t, what lameness of the side and 
| back, what yellowness of the skin, what constipa- 
tion, bad taste in the mouth, sick headache, pimples 
and blotches, and loss of courage, teil the story. 
| The great alterative and tonic 


‘Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


> | Gives these organs vigor and tone for the proper 


| performance of their functions, and cures all their 
ordinary ailments. Take it. 


2 S. Waierian & nam 


FUNERAL UNDERTAKERS 
and EMBALMERS, 
2326 and 2828 Washington 8t., 
Adjoining Dudley St. Terminal. 


























Personal attention given to every detail. Chapel 
and other special rooms connected with establish- 
ment. Telephones, Roxbury 72 and 73. 

MORPHINE and LIQUOR 

s Cured. Sanatorium 

Established 1875, Thousands 

g fai elsewhere 

have been cured by us. rrealtt! con be taken at home. 

Write The Dr. J. L. Stephens Co., Dept. 63, Lebanon, Ohio. 

WANTED 
Positions Supplied In Business Houses 
» 
BRECK’S BUREAU 
51 No. Market Street, Boston 
See Mr. McGERIGLE. 

















a Church 


Contemplating putting in warm air Furnaces this 
season will do well to write us at once. 
special inducements on the famous 


BAY STATE FURNACE 


For seventy years the best. 


We offer 








BARSTOW STOVE COMPANY 


Providence, R. I. 


55 Portland Street, Boston, Mass. 











FOLDING 


way. 
Opened, 








| ranged for serving a tea or light lunch. 
| There is a center shelf and excellent chair space in the underframing. 
We are having such a demand for this Table that we now supply it in either oak 


| 
| 





or mahogany, as preferred. 


it is small enough for a wall shelf. 
| in the side trbiiat to carry it readily to any part of the house. 


Here is one of the best pieces of furniture ever in- 
vented—a Carrying Folding Table, opening out when 
in service to a size of 36 inches by 44 inches, and fold- 
ing away when not in use into a narrow, 
shape, about 10 inches wide, which can be placed in any 
closet or behind any door where it will never be in the 


compact 


it is large enough fora center table; closed, 
There are handles 
It is capitally ar- 
It makes an ideal study or game table. 





PAINE FURNITURE CO. 


RUGS, DRAPERIES and FURNITURE 
48 CANAL ST., BOSTON 
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For Endeavorers 
PRAYER MEETING 
BY REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN 


Topic, July 3i—Aug.6. An Evening with 
Burmah and Siam. Isa. 35: 1-10. 

A relatively unfamiliar field like Burmah 
and Siam needs to be studied first of all from 
the point of view of geography; so get out the 
maps and see in what part of the world these 
two countries are, and if you are fortunate 
enough to have access to Dr. Beach’s excellent 
Atlas of Protestant Missions you will be able 
to locate the principal stations in these far- 
away lands in the southeastern part of Asia. 
The little red marks by which he designates 
the cities and towns occupied by Protestant 
missions are not frequent, but they show that 
a good beginning has been made and statistics 
tell of more than 40,000 converts in Burmah 
besides over 0,000 adherents. These repre- 
sent the fruitage of the work of eleven socie- 
ties, American and foreign. In Siam nine 
societies are at work, and connected with them 
are about 5,000 communicants with nearly 
3,000 adherents. 

While the American Board deemed it wise 
to abandon its Siamese Mission in 1849, the 
Presbyterian Board building on its founda- 
tions has now a flourishing mission, while in 
Burmah American Baptists have registered a 
notable success. The spiritua] outcome of 
their labors, especially among the Karens, a 
peasant class, is one of the most phenomenal 
results of missionary work anywhere in the 
world. Great revivals have from time to time 
taken place with large ingatherings. 





These countries constitute a stronghold of 
Buddhism and this, together with the natural 
inertia of a people living in tropical climes, 
makes missionary endeavor difficult, but by no 
means impossible, as the number of earnest 
and loyal converts show; while more than in 
many countries the missionary influence seems 
to be felt in circles where there is no outward 
alliance with the Christian religion and no 
evidence of a personal acceptance of Christ. 
The friendliness of the king of Siam who in 





SICK DOCTOR 
Proper Food Put Him Right. 


The food experience of a physician in his 
own case when worn and weak from sickness 
and when needing nourishment the worst way 
is valuable: 

** An attack of grip so severe it came near 
making an end of me Jeft my stomach in such 
condition I could not retain any ordinary food. 
I knew of course that I must have food nour- 
ishment or I could never recover. 

**T began to take four teaspoonfuls of Grape- 
Nuts and cream three times a day and for two 
weeks this was almost my only food; it tasted 
so delicious that I enjoyed it immensely and 
my stomach handled it perfectly from the 
first mouthful. It was so nourishing I was 
quickly built back to normal health and 
strength. 

** At the present time Iam preparing a paper 
for two medical journals in which I mention 
my Own case and speak particularly of Grape- 
Nuts’ great value as food to sustain life during 
serious attacks in which the stomach is so de- 
ranged it cannot digest and assimilate other 
foods. 

“TIT am convinced that Grape-Nuts more 
widely used by physicians will save many lives 
that are otherwise lost from lack of nourish- 
ment.’’ Name given by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. 

Absolutely the most perfect food in the 
world. Trial of Grape-Nuts 10 days proves. 

There’s a reason. 

Look in package for the little book, ‘‘ The 
Road to Wellville.”’ 
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his youth was tutored by a Protestant mis- 
sionary, benefits the missionary propaganda 
in many ways. He has given missionaries 
important positions in educational institutions 
and the government does not hestitate to sub- 
sidize, as in India, the schools and industries 
maintained by the missions. When the king in 
1894 celebrated the twenty-fifth anniversary of 
his accession to the throne, the Presby- 
terian Board of Foreign Missions of the 
United States send him an address of con- 
gratulation and in reply his minister of affairs 
spoke these significant words: ‘‘ His majesty 
felt much pleased and gratified to see that the 
feelings of good will which have always ani- 
mated his government toward the work car- 
ried on in Siam by Presbyterian missionaries 
were appreciated by the Board, and expressed 
the hope that the mutual trust and confidence 
which have been the distinguishing mark in 
the past, would be as successfully preserved 
in the relations of the future.’’ 





Authorities: Geography and Atlas of Mis- 
sions, H. P. Beach, D. D.; Presbyterian For- 
eign Missions, Robert E. Speer; Concise His- 
tory of Foreign Missions, E. M. Bliss. 


Some of Dr. Hykes’s Stories 


In view of the fact that Dr. John R. Hykes 
of the American Bible Society has been mak- 
ing addresses in American churches with re- 
gard to his work in China for the last twenty 
years, a few of his stories are apropos. 


At the time of my interpreting for Li Hung 
Chang and the United States. ambassador, 
when the world was in great anxiety over the 
situation in Peking, old Li gave us grudgingly 
information about the United States ambas- 
sadors. I asked him about the missionaries 
and citizens in Peking. ‘*O,’’ he said, with 
a sort of snarl and grunt, ‘“‘ they are not in 
the reckoning; they don’t count.’’ ‘* But,” I 
said, ‘‘ America thinks they count and will 
demand the price of every life.” ‘* Ugh,’’ he 
said, with a sardonic grin, ‘‘ you are looking 
at it from the American standpoint; J am 
looking at it from the Chinese.”’ 





When at Dalny last summer I was impressed 
with the elaborate and permanent improve- 
ments made by the Russians, even in the face 
of her promise not to make it more than a 
temporary defense. I wrote twelve letters to 
my wife while there. In one of them I men- 
tioned the deepening of the harbor, the stone 
forts and barracks, the fine streets laid out, 
ete.; I gave her a little information as to the 
surroundings. She received the other letters 
in which nothing was said about Russia. She 
did not receive the letter telling about the 
Russian designs. 

Bishop Cranston at a Methodist Confer- 
ence recently said: ‘‘ When I was in China I 
was in very close touch with a man who was 
always ready for an emergency; constantly in 
his work throughout China he was beset by 
mobs, his life often in danger. He was al- 
ways able by shrewdness and presence of 
mind to avoid anything serious. On one occa- 
sion, when a mob was threatening his life, 
making it all but impossible for him to es- 
cape, he said to them: ‘If am about to take 
myself apart. First, I will take out my teeth.’ 
He took his teeth out, and the mob disap- 
peared. Another mob gathered not far away. 
Taking the teeth out again, they withdrew to 
a respectful distance, and putting both hands 
to his head, he said, ‘ If you do not clear out, 
I will unscrew my head.’ That man is about 
to address you.” To this Dr. Hykes adds: 
‘**The good bishop did not tell the whole 
story. After the mob had dispersed, I was 
approached by a Chinese juggler who told me 
he would give me anything I asked if I would 
show him how he could take out his teeth and 
unscrew his head.” 
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FIRE EXTINGUISHER 


A Product of Modern Science. 


EFFICIENT PROTECTION 
aN ALWAYS READY 
ee ACTS LIKE MAGIC 
A FEW DOLLARS AND SAVE = D 
CENERAL SALES 


PoPE _MANUFACTURING Co. 
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Stained tens 
Memorial 
Windows 


demand that care be taken to en- 
trust their execution to firms of 
4 assured ability. We have been par- 
4 ticularly successful in catching the 
old cathedral spirit of tender mys- 
q ticism and in achieving exquisite 
@ changing color effects. Special at- 
tention given to simple, but artistic 
windows, at a practicable cost. We 
submit water colored designs, photo- 
graphs, estimates, and refer you to 
examples of our work on request, 
Write for free printed matterand 
“Question Blank’’—most valu- 
ablein helping you decide what 
best suits your requirements. 
Flanagan & Biedenweg Co., 
5Millinois Street, CHicaGco, ILL 
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Individual Communion Cups’ 


send for FREE catalogue and list of 
2,000 churches now using our cups. 


Sanitary Communion Outfit Co., Dept. 2, Rochester, N.Y. 
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BELLS . 


Steel Alloy Charch and School Bells. §/™"Send for 
Catalogue. The C. S. BELL Co., Millsboro, O, 


CHURCH BELLS .cress 


and PEALS 
Best Superior Copper and Tin. Get our price. 


McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY, Baltimore, ma. 
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The Japanese Soldier Who 
Wanted to be Prayed for 


A correspondent of The Friend, in Tokyo, 
tells the following incident to show how fer- 
tile the soil in Japan is now for spiritual seed 
planted by Christian missionaries and work- 
ers. As a representative of the Red Cross 
Society she went to the railway station at 
Okayama to wait upon officers and men en 
route for the war. She fell into conversation 
with a major in the army. He suddenly said 
to her, **Do you pray to God?” ‘Yes, I 
pray to him every day.” ‘‘ Will you pray for 
us?’’ ‘*I do pray for you every day. I be- 
long to a band of mothers, and we agreed 
every morning upon waking to think of the 
army and pray for you.’ Then she added, 
“Are you a Christian?’ ‘‘No; I’m not a 
Christian or a Buddhist; I have no time to 
think of religion.’’ ‘‘ But you are willing to 
be prayed for?” ‘‘ Yes!’ Afterwards she 
passed on to the platform to see the troops 
off, and a soldier beckoned to her. She hesi- 
tated to go forward, as there were many peo- 
ple there, and it seemed conspicuous. Then 
he leaned out of the window and said, ‘* Please 
come!” and she went. He asked for the little 
Japanese flag she wore. She told him it would 
be only a bother to him, and that he couldn’t 
really want it. He urged her to let him have 
it, and she asked, ‘‘ Why do you want it?” 
His answer was, ‘‘ I have overheard your con- 
versation with the officer, and I feel that if I 
have this little tlag to look at I may realize 
that you are praying for us.”’ 





A BACK LICK 


Settled the Case With Her 





Many great discoveries have been made by 
accident and things better than gold mines 
have been found in this way, for example 
when even the accidental discovery that cof- 
fee is the real cause of one’s sickness proves 
of most tremendous value because it locates 
the cause and the person has then a chance to 
get well. 

** For over 25 years,’”’ says a Missouri woman, 
“I suffered untold agonies in my stomach and 
even the best physicians disagreed as to the 
cause without giving me any permanent help, 
different ones saying it was gastritis, indiges- 
tion, neuralgia, etc., sol dragged along from 
year to year, always half sick, until finally I 
gave up all hopes of ever being well again. 

“*When taking dinner with a friend one day 
she said she had a new drink which turned out 
to be Postum and I liked it so well I told her I 
thought I would stop coffee for awhile and use 
it, which I did. 

“*So for three months we had Postum in 
place of coffee without ever having one of my 
old spells but was always healthy and vigor- 
ous instead. 

** Husband kept saying he was convinced it 
was coffee that caused those spells, but even 
then I wouldn’t believe it until one day we 
got out of Postum and as we lived two miles 
from town I thought to use the coffee we 
had in the house. 

“The result of a week’s use of coffee again 
was that I had another terrible spell of agony 
and distress proving that it was the coffee and 
nothing else. That settled it and I said good- 
bye to coffee forever and since then Postum 
alone has been our hot mealtime drink. 

“*My friends all say I am looking worlds 
better and my complexion is much improved. 
All the other members of our family have been 
benefited, too, by Postum in place of the old 
drink, coffee.’ Name given by Postum Co., 
Battle Creek, Mich. 

Ten days’ trial of Postum in place of coffee 
or tea is the wise thing for every coffee 
drinker. Such a trial tells the exact truth 
often where coffee is not suspected. 

Look in each package for the famous little 
book, “‘ The Road to Wellville.” 





THE CONGREGATIONALIST AND CHRISTIAN WORLD 


The Daily Portion 


THE HANDBOOK BIBLE READINGS 
BY ISAAC OGDEN RANKIN 


July 24, Sunday. The Gleaning.—Ruth 2: 

17-24. 

It was an unusual gleaning, but Naomi, nat- 
urally curious to learn who had favored Ruth, 
considerately held back her questions until 
Ruth had eaten and rested. Was it not this 
thoughtful love which had held Ruth’s affec- 
tion? The kindness of Boaz was equally con- 
siderate and extended to the whole harvest 
season. Remember in thinking of Naomi’s 
plans the Hebrew pride of family. Nao- 
mi’s grief was sharpened by the thought that 
her husband’s house had ceased to exist in 
Israel. Ours is an Esauite age in which many 
sell their birthright of parenthood for mere 
personal comfort. 


July 25. 

3: 1-18. 

The answer of Boaz seems to suggest that 
there were younger kinsmen to whom Ruth 
might have appealed. Note the margin, ‘‘ for 
thou art one who hath a right to redeem.” 
Note also the solemn affirmation, ‘‘ as Jehovah 
liveth,” and the parting gift—not gold or 
jewels, but food. 


July 26. The Court at the Gate.—Ruth 4 

1-6 

This council at the gate is Oriental usage 
still. Compare Job’s account of his work 
[Job 29: 7-25]. Here is business law in its 
essence—a formal transaction before witnesses. 
Criminal cases came up in the same way be- 
fore the elders sitting as judges [v. 11]. 


July 27. The Birth of Obed.—Ruth 4: 7-23. 

Though the inheritance of Elimalech is re- 
newed in Ruth’s son, the genealogy is reck- 
oned through Boaz. Hebrew name lists of 
descent do not always mean immediate blood 
relationship. Houses were kept alive by 
adoption, or legal fiction, as they are in Japan 
and China today. Note again the pride of 
race and joy of motherhood so characteristic 
of a people with a great history and a great 
hope. Jacob’s desire for the birthright had 
become incarnate in his race. 


July 28. 
1-7. 
There is the cheerful note of growth in this 

chapter. It is well for a church when its 
pains are growing pains. Compare the advice 
of Jethro in the wilderness and the act of 
Moses in appointing judges [Ex. 18: 13-26]. 
The greatest minister cannot do a worse thing 
for his people than to try to do all himself. 
Our Lord himself devoted a large part of his 
time to the training of his disciples. Weknow 
nothing to connect Stephen by personal ac- 
quaintance with Jesus. There were many 
priests—we must not think that all priests 
were of the type of Caiaphas. 


July 29. The Arrest of Stephen.—Acts. 6: 

8-15. 

The names of these synagogues confirm the 
notion that Stephen was a Grecian Jew. The 
Libertines were probably freedmen, repre- 
sentatives of Jews who had been enslaved in 
Rome. Stephen had fulfilled to him the word 
of Christ, ‘‘ The disciple is not above his lord.”’ 
They condemned him also by subornation of 
purjury. Stephen’s wisdom was of the Holy 
Spirit, he did not so much possess a religion 
as his religion possessed him, so that his face 
shone with the glory of it. 


July 30. Stephen’s Testimony.—Acts. 7: 1-18. 

Abraham and Joseph are emphasized, and 
behind the experience of each God’s plan. 
There were no accidents in the history of the 
witnessing people. Note that Abraham was 
called out and held back from the civilization 
of his times in order that his children might 
make a fresh start when that civilization was 
to be destroyed. God raises up his own lead- 
ers, he may be generations in preparing a 
man. 


Claiming Kinsman’s Right.—Ruth 


The Choosing of Deacons.—Acts 6: 
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ERIE 
RAILROAD 


THE PICTURESQUE TRUNK LINE 
OF AMERICA 


LUXURIOUS VESTIBULED 
TRAINS 


consisting of Sleeping Cars, Dining 
and Cafe Cars and Day Coaches. . 





ARE RUN DAILY BETWEEN 


Boston and Buffalo, Niagara Falls, Chautauqua 


Lake, Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago. 








Special, Chautauqua and Return, July 29th, $11.80 


During the continuance of the WORLD’S 
FAIR at ST. LOUIS the ERIE in connection 
with the BIG FOUR ROUTE (C.C.C.& St. L. Ry.) 
will operate a through service to St. Louis 
via Marion, Ohio. 


Double Daily Service between Boston and St. Louis 





All Trains Protected by Block Safety Signals 
The Erie Dining Car Service is Unsurpassed 


O. W. JORDAN, New England Pass. Agent, 
207 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


Hotel Belleclaire 


Broadway and 77th Street, 
New York. 


Seventh Avenue, 
Amsterdam Ave. 
and West 130th St. 
Cars pass the 
door. 
Luxurious rooms 
for permanent 
and transient 
guests. 
Restaurant 
a Feature. 

Exquisite 

Palm Room. 
Art — 


“lies 
ngarian 
Orchestra. 


e Most Artistically Beautiful Hotel in the 
World.”’ Can offer few single rooms, with 
bath, beautifully furnished, suitable for two 
people, $60 per month. 

TRANSIENT weer” 
One Room, with bath..............00. per day 
Parlor, Bedroom, with bath, $3 a yg 5 per day 
Parlor, 2 Bedrooms, with bath, $5and $ apace day 

Every improvement known to modern in- 
genuity. 

Write for our magazine, “The Hotel Belle- 
claire World.” 


MILTON ROBLEE, Proprietor. 


WHITE STAR LINE 


of 11,400 to 15,000 tons. 


Boston, Queenstown, Liverpool. 
































Cretic .... duly 28 MHepublic... Aug. 11 
BOSTON DIRECT TO THE 
MEDITERRANEAN Olt 
AZORES. 

GIBRALTAR, ALOIERS, 

MARSEILLES, GENOA, — 

NAPLES, SLEXAN DRIA, 
Romanic....... Se “ Mg | Canopic......... Nov. 19 
Canopic.......... Romanic......... Dec. 3 
Romanic........ Oct 


1st Clase § #65, upward. 
For plans, etc., apply to Company’s Office, 84 State St., 





rp 
india Building, Boston. 
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BEST HOTEL IN ST. LOUIS— 
THE INSIDE INN, 
WORLD’S FAIR GROUNDS 


Affords Superb Accommodations and the Greatest 
Convenience for Visitors 

Nothing finer in the way of hotel accommodations 
at any world’s fair has ever been seen than The In- 
side Inn at St. Louis. Itis situated right inside the 
World’s Fair grounds and stands upon eminence 
200 feet above the level of the city. It is three 
stories high, 400 feet wide, 800 feet long, has 2,257 
bedrooms and contains a dining-hall with a seating 
eapacity of 2,500 people for every meal. Every 
modern convenience usually found in the highest 
class hotels has been installed in The Inside Inn. 
Rates range from $1.50 to $5.50 per day European 
plan and from $3.00 to$7.00 American plan, inelud- 
ing admission in all cases. Rooms en suite with 
bath can be enjoyed at the higher rates. Range of 
price is governed solely by the size and location of 
rooms, all having equal dining-room privileges. 

The hotel is under the personal management of 
Mr. E. M. Statler, the well-known caterer of Buffalo, 
and this is of itself a guarantee that the cuisine and 
service will be of the very highest order. The enor- 
mous capacity of The Inside Inn assures good ac- 
commodations for all—no matter when or in what 
numbers they come—but those who prefer to secure 
their rooms in advance can make reservations now 
for any period during the life of the Fair. 

Letters should be addressed, The Inside Inn, 
Administration Building, World’s Fair Grounds, 
St. Louis. 
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From Chicago daily, August 15 to | 


September 10, inclusive. Corre- 
spondingly low rates from all points. 
Special trains from Chicago; stop- 
overs en route; choice of routes 
returning. Two fast daily trains via 
the Chicago, Union Pacific and North- 
Western Line. 


THE OVERLAND LIMITED 


is asolid through trainevery dayinthe 
year. Less than three daysen route. 

Write for itineraries, descriptive 
pamphlets and full information. 
agents sell tickets via this line. 

The Best of Everything. 
W. B. KNISKERN, 
Pass'r Traffic Mgr., C. & N.-W. Ry. 
CHICAGO. 














Sound, conservative 
first mortgages on 
improved realty. 
We examine every 
security and know 
every borrower. We make our loans with our 
own money and turn them over complete. In 
2% years we have learned how to select the 
best. Noone now handling western mo i] 
hac more experience. We give youthe benefit of that 
experience. The quality of the securities now of 
hand has never been surpassed. Highest references. 
Write for circulars and full information free. 
PERKINS & COMPANY Lawrence. Kap 


Farm Loans jie, 6% 
Netting Investor 
In Wonderful Snake River Valley, Idaho. $3,000,000 
Eastern capital represented in 3 sugar beet factories. 
We have loaned over $1,000,000 on farms without loss 
or dispute. Irrigation, never a crop failure. Refer- 
ences from investors East and West on application. 
ANDERSON BROS. BANK (Estab. 1865), Idaho Falls, Idaho. 
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Church and Ministerial Record 


Continued from page 132.) 


PEABODY, MAss.—By will of Sylvester Needham, 
$200 to the Congregational Sunday school. 

RoxpurRy, MAss.—By will of Priscilla N. Liver- 
more: Northfield Seminary, $4,000 for the Mrs. 
Livermore scholarship; Whitman College, $2,000; 
Pleasant Hill Academy, Tennessee, $3,000; the 
auxiliaries of the Woman’s Home and the Wom. 
en’s Foreign Missionary Societies of Immanuel 
Church, Roxbury, the Massachusetts Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Children and the Con- 
gregational Board of Ministerial Aid of Massa- 
chusetts, each $500. The residue of the $30,000 
estate, after payment of personal bequests, to be 
divided equally between the town of North Brook- 
field for maintaning a high school library to be 
named »#fter her, Whitman College and Pleasant 
Hill Academy. 

SwAMPscoTrT, MAss., Rev. G. H. Johnson. Solid 
silver collection plates, by Joshua Armstrong 
Story, Hetty Burnham Story, Mary Story Bucher 
in memory of Mrs. Susan K. Story: 


June Receipts of the A. B. C. F. M. 


1903 1904 
$41,552.58 $44,154.23 


10 mos. 1903 10 mos. 1904 
$524,355.14 8510,547.32 
Decrease for ten months, $13,807.82 


Debts Raised 


CLEVELAND, O., Euclid Ave., Dr. C. W. Hiatt. In 
twenty minutes, at a communion service, on June 
26, $7,575 raised to complete the balance of 
$35,000 due on church debt. Many children 
joined in the offering. The chureh has raised 
$150,000 in three years, $50,000 since May 1. 
Much credit is due the finance committee, Mr. 
E. H. Baker, chairman. 


Material Gain 


CANDOR, N. Y., Rev. F. L. Bristol. Memorial win- 
dows in auditorium. Addition to chapel, provid- 
ing children’s playroom, kitchen and dining room. 

St. JOSEPH, Mo., Tabernacle, Rev. W. W. Bolt. 
New Hook and Hastings tubular-pneumatic pipe 
organ installed, opened to the public with recital 
by Wm. Middleschulte of Chicago and dedicated 
June 26. Church to be closed during August for 
roofing and other repairs. 

YANKTON, 38. D., First, Rev. B. G. Mattson. Cor- 
ner stone of new house of worship laid June 26, 
with addresses by Pres. H. K. Warren, Supt. 
W. H. Thrall, D. D., and the pastor. 


Suggestive Features or Methods 


HARTFORD, CT., Asylum Hill, Rev. J. H. Twichell. 
Teachers’ Club maintained more than ten years. 
At least six meetings are held between Oct. 1 and 
July 1. Since 1902 an annual series of six public 
lectures on Biblical questions has been given, for 
which course tickets at $1 are sold to outsiders. 
The club is self-supporting. It has issued an 
interesting leafiet, giving subjects discussed or 
lectured upon during the decade. Prof. Waldo S. 
Pratt has been president through the entire period. 

LYNN, MAss., First, Rev. G. W. Owen. Recogni- 
tion service for baptized children held Children’s 
Day, during which parents and children rise. 
Afterward reconsecration cards bearing the 
names of the children are distributed, to be 
signed by the parents. 

MONTICELLO, Io.—Rev. M. A. Breed, on invitation 
of the Catholics, delivered the Fourth-of-July 
oration at the Fair Grounds. The Methodist pas- 
tor sat on the platform and the priest pronounced 
the be.ediction. This was the first instance of 
the kind in that place. 

SCHENECTADY, N. Y., Rev. W. B. Allis. Castle 
Mohawk of the Knights of King Arthur recently 
organized, with the pastor as Merlin. 

TALLMAN, N. Y., Rev. E. F. Blanchard. July 3 
was observed as Patriotic Sunday, with address 
by Senator A. 8S. Tompkins of Nyack. An or- 
chestra, composed of young men of the church 
and organized by the pastor, made its first ap- 
pearance at a Sunday service. 








Northern Michigan Trans, Co. 


SPECIAL RATES 
CONGREGATIONAL 


SUMMER ASSEMBLY 


Chicago to Frankfort, Mich., and Return 
$9.00 =Meals and Berth Included 


STEAMSHIP ILLINOIS 


Leaves Chicago Every Tuesday 1 p.m., Every Friday 7 p.m. 
TISKET LIMITATIONS AUGUST Sth to SEPTEMBER 1st 


«. F. CHURCH, General Pass. Agent, CHICAGO 
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Suits and Skirts 


MADE TO ORDER (NOTHING READY-MADE) 
At One-Fourth Reduction 
From Our Former Prices. 

For a few weeks only we will make any suit, skirt’ 
jacket or rain coat in our catalogue at one-fourth less 
than our former prices. 


$10.00 Suits now $7.50 





20.00 * “ §615.00 
30.00 “ * 22.50 
40.00 “ “« 30.00 
$ 5.00 Skirts now $3.75 
8.00 “ ** 6.00 
12.00 “ ** 9,00 
20.00 “ ** 15.00 


We Prepay Express Charges to 
Any Part of the United States. 


We are offering a choice 
line of Zibilines, Cheviots, 
Mixtures, Broadcloths and 
other materials, suitable for 
traveling costumes, walking 
suits and early Fall wear. 

Most of the materials which 
we are now offering are suit- 
able for early Fall wear. 

120 Styles and 250 
Guaranteed Materials 
from which to select. 

Choose your material and 
style from our samples and 
catalogue, take your measure- 
ments, in accordance with our 
explicit directions, and send 
them to us and we will do the 
rest. 


We Guarantee to Fit You. You Take No Risk. 


If anything we send you is not satisfactory, return it 
prompily and we will refund )our money. 


ORDERS FILLED IN ONE WEEK. 
Be sure to mention that you wish Summer Catalogue 


No. 52-8 and reduced price samples. They will be 
sent FREE to any part of the United States. 


New Fall Catalogue Ready August 22d. 

We are now receiving from abroad the very latest 
styles and fabrics for Fall and Winter. Our new cata- 
logue is in preparation, and will be ready about August 
22d. It will contain illustrations and descriptions of 
100 styles of ladies’ tailored suits from #10 to - 
skirts ®4 to R18, and jackets $10 to S25, which we 
will make to order only. 

Positively no reductions allowed from the 
prices in our Fall and Winter Catalogue. 

If you are contemplating the purehase of a Fall or 
Winter garment, write today for a selected line of 
Samples and New Fall Cutalogue No. 52-F— 
sent FREE as soon as ready to any part of the United 
States. Kindly specify whether you wish samples for a 
suit, skirt or jacket, and about the colors you prefer. 


NATIONAL CLOAK AND SUIT CO., 


119 and 121 West 234 Street, New York City. 
No Agents or Branch Stores. 
Established 15 years. 


All the Beauty of the Wildwood 


All the comforts of the city. 
A rare combination of forest 
charm united to the luxury 
of good living. :: :: 3: 3: 


Mail Orders Only 








THE ROYAL FRONTENAC HOTEL 


FRANKFORT, MICHICAN 


Admittedly the finest summer hotel in northern 
Michigan. Facing Lake Michigan with a broad 
beach a few hundred feet away. Dense woodlands 
and towering cliffs only a little distance removed. 
Exquisite scenery; perfect quiet and seclusion. 
Coolness and comfort all through the summer. 
Boating, bathing, golfing, trout and bass fishing, 
and magnificent driving paths. We have a beauti- 
ful book which will tell you more about this ideal 
outing place. Won’t you let us send it to you? 

Frankfort is the permanent home of the Congre- 
gational Summer Assembly, which meets this year 
August 6 to 21. 

J. J. KIRBY, General Passenger Agent, Ann 
Arbor R. R., Toledo, Ohio. 

J. ELMER DAVIDSON, Manager, Royal Fronte- 
nac, Frankfort, Mich. 


It will serve the interest of all concerned if, in cor- 
respondence suggested by announcements in our 
ADVERTISING CoLUMNS, mention is made of the fact 
that the advertisement was seen in The Congregationalist 














“I like it extremely.”’—Rev. J. BRAINERD THRALL, Sioux Falls, S. D. 








Our New PILGRIM HYMNAL 


QMITS quite a number of hymns and tunes found in older books. Many 
of these omitted hymns need only be examined as literature, without 
prejudice, to see why they were omitted. Others express views alien or 
abhorrent to the mind of most Christians today. Some were omitted simply 
because the book contains plenty of others equally good and similar in sen- 
timent. Few which are thus omitted are often heard in Congregational 
churches. Most of the modern hymnals aim at a higher standard than those 
of former years. For example: 
The Original “ Plymouth Collection” . ; A ; . . : published in 1855, contains 5,374 hymns. 
Songs for the Sanctuary . x ; Fi ‘ . é ; ‘ published in 1865, contains 1,342 hymns. 
Laudes Domini ae eee “hots ; - «+  «  .« published in 1884, contains J,J67 hymns. 
The Hymnal for Congregational (and Presbyterian) Churches, . - published in 1895, contains 724 hymns. 


In Excelsis ; : ‘ ; ; ‘ ; ; s published in 1897, contains 900 hymns. 
The Pilgrim Hymnal . ‘ 5 ; : = q " ; * published in 1904, contains 547 hymns. 


The sifting process has simply been carried a little further in 
The Pilgrim Hymnal than in its predecessors. 

But The Pilgrim Hymnal is strong not only for what it omits but for 
what it contains. 

Dogmatic, medieval, and morbid hymns have given place to hymns of 
Christian activity, and service, of sincerity and earnestness, of social progress 
and missionary zeal, of aspiration and cheer, many of which are not found in 
other hymn-books. 

The Pilgrim Hymnal zs different. 
It does compel attention. 


It does win enthusiastic commendations from the brightest, sanest and 
most intelligent leaders of our denomination. When you examine it you will 
see why. 





What Is Said About It 


““The more I study The Pilgrim Hymnal, the better I like it. To begin with, I particularly like 
the arrangement of the hymns. The old stereotyped doctrinal order had a bad influence. This is 
much better every way. The space that you give for hymns on the Indwelling God, and on Social 
Progress is in itself a great mark of social progress.’’—Rev. T. D. Bacon, Flint, Mich. 





‘*A comparison of The Pilgrim Hymnal with the more voluminous books shows how much dross, 
which they contain with the pure gold, has been excluded from this work. It is surprising how few 
favorites we miss. Those who look for the inspiration and expression of worship will find the supply 
ample and choice.’’-—Rev. Epwin H. By1na@Ton, Beverly, Mass. 


“‘T think there can be no reasonable objection brought against it on ground of price. I am 
delighted with the literary and theological character of the hymns. Also with the printing; it is ideal. 
It ought to be a popular book.’”’—Rev. S. W. MEEK, Yorkville, Ill. 


*“You have given us a book to be studied and loved. The literary work is simply ideal—also 
the typography. I shall make the study of it a regular part of my midweek service until our people 
are familiar with it. It is a great book—far and away the best in existence.’’—Rev. C. H. BEALE, 
Grand Avenue Congregational Church, Milwaukee, Wis. 


“It is a very neat, splendid book.’’—Rev. T. A. HuMpHREYs, Scranton, Pa. 


‘‘The Pilgrim Hymnals arrived on the 11th inst. We are delighted with them. All the incon- 
venience of our waiting is entirely lost sight of in the real joy with which we hail our new Hymnal. 


It is ‘all right.’’’—Rev. ALEXANDER C. GARNER, Plymouth Congregational Church, Washington, D. C. 
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“The book is splendid.”—Rev. FRANKLIN W. BARKER, Amesbury, Mass. 














